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DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


BY JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, AUTHOR OF “LINLEY ROCHFORD,” 
“A FAIR SAXON,” “MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER,” &c. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
‘* ENDYMION ?” 


1R JOHN CHALLONER had a house in one of the 
finest and newest parts of South Kensington. It was 
iG y, built of grey stone, or material which looked like stone ; 
© it raised its massive proportions above a wall of stone, 
pen it had a broad carriage drive. It stood with others in a 
private road which had gates and a lodge, and a painted board 
stuck up to warn everybody concerned that cabs and tradesmen’s 
carts were not to make a thoroughfare of that dignified enclosure. 
Sir John Challoner’s house displayed a little square tower or bel- 
videre or some such erection on its roof, and looked very fine and 
imposing, albeit a trifle new, cold, and crude. Perhaps it would not 
be too much to say that an intelligent observer might have seen 
Modern Finance in every outline of it. 

If the exterior looked rather new, the furniture on the contrary 
looked very old, or perhaps it would be more proper to say did 
its very best to look old. Everything had_been ordered regardless 
of expense from upholsterers who had a special gift for the revival 
of medizvalism. The necessity of conveying ideas compelled 
a urs, while Latin was still the language of European culture, to 

uce a great many mock-Latin words in order to give names to 
thingy which were not in existence even when Apuleius wrote. So 
the genius of these gifted upholsterers had to supply them with 


medizval ways of constructing articles of furniture and ornament of 
VoL. XIV. N.S. £875. MM 
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which the Middle Ages knew nothing. The effect was highly pleasing 
and artistic to those who regarded things with properly-tutored 
eyes, but to those not so trained it was somewhat angular, uncom- 
fortable, and out of keeping. It gave to the uninitiated something 
like the sort of impression which might have been produced by the 
spectacle of a noble guest in armour endeavouring to eat one of 
Gunter’s ices through the bars of his helmet. 

The house, however, had a fine library well fitted up, and it was 
in this library that Christmas Pembroke found himself about five 
o’clock one March evening several months after the occurrences 
mentioned in the last chapter. Christmas now was a regular attaché, 
if we may use the expression, of the financial house of which Sir 
John Challoner was the head, and his special occupation and pro- 
vince was the supplying his chief with ideas and facts on the subject 
of railway extension in Japan and in the East generally. Into this 
work Christmas had thrown himself with tremendous energy, and he 
had developed a great deal of talent and judgment. He worked 
hard, partly out of gratitude to Sir John, who had been very kind to 
him, partly because it was his nature to throw his soul and energy 
into any task he undertook, and partly because in the literal over- 
taxing of his energies he found the best means of striving against 
the love which was so hopeless. He was almost becoming used to 
think of Marie Challoner only as the daughter of his chief, who was 
soon to marry a man of social rank and to make a figure in society. 

Marie herself he had not lately seen. Her father left her with some 
friends in Paris when he returned from Pau, and during three 
months or more Pembroke was free of Sir John’s house, and was. 
often there, without dread or hope of seeing her. She returned in 
January, and made for a few weeks some acquaintance with London 
society, but it so happened that just at that time there were some 
arrangements to be settled, some people to be seen and talked to, in the 
North of England, and Sir John entrusted the mission to Christmas. 
When he returned to London Marie had gone into the country on a 
short visit to some of the family to which Mr. Vidal belonged, and 
before she returned Christmas had been sent off somewhere else. 

Thus it happened that when Christmas came back to London on 
this particular evening he assumed that Miss Challoner was still in 
the country. All the previous night he had sat up writing out a 
memorandum on one of the special subjects in which he was concerned 
for Sir John Challoner’s use, and he got into the train at the northern 
town whither he had been despatched about seven in the morning. 
He reached London at four, and having gone to his chambers he 
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then set out forthwith for South Kensington, believing that the 
library there was the most likely place in which to find Sir John at 
such a time, and eager to show him his work. 

Sir John had not come in yet. Christmas, as we have said, was 
free of the house, and he went into the library to wait for his chief. 
The lights were burning, there was a cheery fire on the hearth—the 
whole place looked bright and inviting ; and Christmas sat in a great 
easy chair, which the spirit of medizevalism had happily permitted to 
pass in unchallenged, and he began to read over his manuscript again. 
Perhaps it was the subject ; perhaps it was the style ; perhaps it was 
the labour of the previous sleepless night ; perhaps all combined, that 
fell heavily upon the lids and the senses of our young hero. Any- 
how, after a while he lay back in the chair, and the manuscript 
dropped from his hand, and he fell fast asleep. He sank into a con- 
fused dream, during which he passed from Japan to Durewoods, and 
from Durewoods to Saucelito in San Francisco bay, and thence to 
the City, London, with all the time the rattling and the motion of 
the London and North Western Railway dinning in his ear. Every 
now and then, too, Marie Challoner came and looked at him, or from 
various disguises looked out upon him. Once the floating goddess 
of his ceiling gazed down upon him with the face and the eyes of 
Marie Challoner. Then the form of the goddess and ail her sur- 
roundings faded away, and only the eyes of Marie Challoner re- 
mained, and there looked so fixedly, so piercingly into his that in his 
dream he said to himself if they continued thus to look at him he 
must awake. And he did awake, and there, sure enough, were Marie 
Challoner’s eyes turned upon him. Before they could change their 
expression he caught the look of kindness and of something like 
compassion, and then he sprang up ashamed of having been found 
asleep. 

For Marie had returned home the night before, and had entered 
the library not knowing that he was there, and saw him asleep in 
the chair, and could not help looking at him with eyes of kindly 
interest. He seemed so pale, she thought, and wasted—very hand- 
some, indeed, and far more masculine in appearance than when she 
saw him last ; but so pale, and even in sleep so earnest and thought- 
ful! She did draw near, and even bend a little towards him, noting 
the lines of his face ; and she, too, was a little embarrassed when he 
awoke so suddenly. 

“* Oh—Miss ‘Challoner !” 

She held out her hand. “I have not seen you this long, long 


time !” she said. 
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“IT am ashamed of having been found asleep,” Christmas said, 
ordering himself into composure; “but the truth is that I was 
writing all last night” (he stooped and picked up his manuscript), 
“and travelling all the day, and I came in here to wait for Sir 
John Challoner, and so I fell asleep.” 

“You were writing all night? Are you becoming an author? 
I should be so glad.” 

“Oh, no! only doing some work about railways and that kind of 
thing. You wouldn’t care about it. I mean no lady would care 
about it.” 

He thrust the manuscript rather confusedly into his pocket. 

“You seem to me to have changed a great deal—and in such a 
short time,” said Marie. 

“I have been working pretty hard,” said Christmas ; “and I sup- 
pose I grow, as the little French conscript promised to do, in the 
presence of the enemy.” 

‘“* Have you heard from Miss Lyle lately? I think of her at this 
moment because the very last time I saw her she compared me to a 
French conscript going to the war. I remember it well. Now 
you compare yourself to a conscript in the war.” 

“JT didn’t borrow the comparison, however,” said Christmas, 
smiling in rather a constrained way. 

“No, I don’t mean that; but it is a coincidence, or an omen 
perhaps. Is real life then actually a sort of war?” 

‘I suppose so ; but I like it.” 

“You don’t work too hard, I hope ?” 

“No; oh, no. I can stand any quantity of work. It does me 
good.” 

“ But you were writing all last night. Iam afraid you are over- 
worked,” she said, kindly, and making a sort of approach to the 
familiarity of their earlier acquaintanceship. 

“ You are very kind,” Christmas said ; “but I am really not at all 
overworked.” 

There was a pause. Both were standing. Christmas held the 
back of the chair in which he had been seated when she 
came in. 

“T hope,” Marie said, gently, “that you like papa.” 

“ Nobody ever had a kinder friend,” Christmas replied, in a tone 
of genuine enthusiasm, and much relieved to be able to give full 
expression to his feelings on any subject. “I thank heaven for 
having sent me such a friend ; and I thank you, too,” he added, in a 
tone of some diffidence. 
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Marie slightly coloured. ‘Then you really like him—I am so 
glad; but I knew you would.” 

“Like him?” Christmas exclaimed. “I only wish there was 
something I could do for him, Miss Challoner—or sacrifice for him : 
and he should see—and you—whether I liked him or not.” 

“‘ Indeed it makes me happy to hear you say so. You know that 
he and I have been always alone together, and we are so much 
attached to each other. And now, up here in the world, I have 
begun to find out, or to guess, or suspect—I don’t know how— 
that”—— 

“To suspect what, Miss Challoner ?” 

“ That—well, that papa has enemies; or at least that there are 
people who don’t like him. That seems so strange to me.” 

** But every one has enemies ; every one who is worth anything, 
Christmas said, with genuine and youthful warmth. ‘Of course Sir 
John has enemies! I should be sorry to hear that he hadn’t. He 
has to deal every day with stupidity and cunning and craft and 
selfishness, and he is determined to be truthful and outspoken and 
kind in spite of the whole lot of them, and how could he escape 
having enemies? Why, Miss Challoner, I know that his very 
kindness to me has made some fellows jealous and angry.” 

“ Has it really? Then I am glad he has enemies—if such things 
make enemies.” 

“You may be proud of it. I wish I had the chance of dealing 
with some of his enemies,” said Christmas, pushing away his chair, 
and throwing out his chest significantly. 

“T wish you had,” Marie answered, with the brightest smile that 
had yet come on her face ; “and I am delighted to think that he has 
such a friend. But don’t work too hard. I hope we shall see you 
often. We ought to be very friendly ; and we don’t seem so friendly 
as we were. Do we?” 

* Don’t we ?” 

“*No—I think not. You seem to me older than you were, and 
changed a little. I don’t know how. And you have not ever asked 
me. how I liked my long stay in France—or London life—or 
anything.” 

“Have I not? Well, I have not had a great many opportunities. 
Will you tell me all about it now ?” 

But at that moment, when they were both softening into something 
like friendly ease, a servant entered the library and told Miss 
Challoner that Mr. Vidal had called and was in the drawing- 
room. 


»” 
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Marie coloured slightly for the second time. “ You know Mr. 
Vidal ?” she said, turning to Christmas. 

“T see him often. I don’t know him very well.” 

“He is very clever—don’t you think ?” 

“*T believe so—he talks very well, and a great deal.” 

“‘ He is very much liked,” Marie said tentatively. 

“ Liked—by whom, Miss Challoner ?” 

** By people in general, I mean.” 

“ Yes, I should suppose so,” Christmas answered carelessly. ‘I 
should think he, now, hasn’t any enemies.” 

“*You are mistaken,” Marie said warmly. “He is not by any 
means the frivolous person that some people think him.” 

“T don’t think him frivolous,” said Christmas ; “on the contrary, 
[I think him very shrewd.” 

“You say it in an unfriendly sort of way. I have heard it said 
and read it everywhere that women don’t like each other, but I think 
men don’t like each other.” 

“T can’t like people until I know them very well,” Christmas said. 
““ What is the good of that kind of liking ?” 

“T have liked people sometimes without knowing them very well,” 
Dear Lady Disdain replied. “I suppose it is a, mistake. Good 
evening, Mr. Pembroke; I am so glad to have seen you.” 

She left the room, and Christmas seated himself astride upon a 
chair and leaned his hands upon its back, and his forehead upon 
his hands, and gave himself up to torment of thought. He had 
offended her who was so friendly and good ; he had been guilty of 
the meanness of speaking against the man who perhaps would prove 
to be her accepted lover. He had been very near betraying his own 
sad secret, and in any case she must now despise him. What reason 
had -he to sneer at Vidal? Merely because Vidal was rich and of 
good family, and was loved by her. “Oh, good God!” he groaned 
audibly—“ loved by her !” 

Then he sprang from his chair and walked up and down the 
library, stopping strangely enough every now and then to look at 
names on the backs of books, and suddenly finding himself thus 
vacuously engaged, and wondering what he was looking at, and 
walking up and down tke room again. “Oh, but he is not worthy 
of her,” he repeated to himself, trying to cheat himself into the belief 
that that alone was his reason for disparaging Vidal. “ He couldn’t 
appreciate her ; it isn’tinhim. He’s a man about town ; a man of the 
world ; a speculator for the excitement of making money. He wouldn’t 
care if he ruined half a population so long as he did a clever thing 
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on the Stock Exchange. Aristocrat? Is that aristocratic—to be a 
Stock Exchange gambler, and to manage theatres, and to fix the 
salaries of ballet girls? Talent—culture? Is talking about old tea- 
pots and showing women how their milliners ought to make their 
dresses—is that talent and culture? Yes; he is of society, and he 
may make love to her, and will marry her I suppose—and I may not 
even think of her !” 

Then he asked himself bitterly what use there would be in thinking 
ofa girl who loved somebody else ; and whether it was not hand- 
some conduct on his part towards Sir John Challoner to go on in 
this way secretly railing at his daughter’s accepted lover. ‘‘ They 
say it is a fine ennobling thing, love,” he said to himself with grim 
irony. “I find it so! It’s turning me into the meanest, most jealous, 
most pitiful cad !” 

He went quietly out of the library. As he passed into the hall 
he heard the sound of music coming from the drawing-room ; and 
then the music suddenly stopped, and he heard two or three voices 
in conversation, one of which was that of Marie. Mr. Vidal, then, 
was not the only visitor? ‘‘ What is it to me? what do I care?” he 
murmured to himself; and he left the house unperceived, glad that 
not even a servant had seen him. 

When he got into the street he walked along for a considerable 
distance without having any idea of a particular destination or know- 
ing what he meant to do with himself. He had not dined and did 
not think about dining. He turned into Kensington Gardens, and 
sat there for a while vacantly observing the lights through the trees 
in the direction whence he had come, and wondering—after the im- 
memorial fashion of the homeless—whether in all the houses there 
were any creatures as unhappy as himself. For he felt himself home- 
less. His heart, his affections, his ambition, had no home. The 
sight of Marie Challoner that day and the words he had exchanged 
with her had upset all his system of self-discipline. He had been 
schooling himself of late into a sort of iron self-control, and had been 
applying himself to workand to study with a positive ferocity of energy, 
and he had even begun to fancy himself cured ; and five minutes’ 
talk with her—they two alone—had brought his fit again, and banished 
all his reason. “‘What am I to do?” he asked of his tormented 
mind. “This can’t go on—I could not stand it—I must break down 
in some way. Should I tell Sir John Challoner all—all—and beg of 
him to pity me, and let me go back to Japan, and not to tell Miss 
Lyle—and not to tell Her? No—I'll not do that yet. I'll try to 
bear it—I’ll make myself bear it—I’ll cure myself of this madness 


9) 


somehow—anyhow! I'll not give in! 
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He jumped up and left Kensington Gardens. He had of late 
been accustomed to spend his nights in the most eccentric way 
when he was not working or engaged with Sir John Challoner. He 
kept absolutely aloof from acquaintances, and his whim was to range 
London streets in all directions until some far advanced hour of the 
night. He wandered anywhere, as the fit took him. He turned 
into a West End theatre, perhaps, and remained there until he was 
tired of the performance, which was generally very soon ; and then, 
perhaps, he wandered away until he found himself near an East End 
music saloon, and he went in there and had a little rest, and took to 
the road again. He spent evenings in the regions round Leicester 
Square, and supped at French or Italian restaurants among con- 
spirators and Communists. Sometimes he explored the haunts of 
the Italian organ-grinders in the Hatton Garden region. He found 
himself sometimes, with a sense of old acquaintanceship drawn from 
his memories of San Francisco, among the Chinese of the low-lying 
regions of the far East End. He talked to anybody and everybody ; 
it relieved him to talk to people he did not know, while he shunned 
any manner of companionship with any of his acquaintances. He 
used to walk miles and miles and return quite wearied to his 
chambers, where, when he lit his lamp, his painted goddess smiled 
down upon him with her smile of vapid and provoking self-con- 
sciousness. ‘These nightly excursions were his only period of any- 
thing like rest, his nearest approach to enjoyment. To this had his 
great holiday in London already come ! 

This night, however, after he had sat in Kensington Gardens, he 
did not set out on one of his familiar and purposeless tramps. Some 
idea seemed to have struck him, and it was then that he jumped up 
and went his definite way. 

Meanwhile Marie Challoner had for her part been disturbed in a 
vague way by her talk with him. It was strange the sort of barrier 
which seemed to stand up between them now. A broad distance 
appeared to have suddenly opened to divide them. What had 
become of the bright, clever youth, to whom she meant to be so 
kind, and with whom she had sworn an eternal friendship? Only a 
few weeks, it seemed to her, had passed since she dreamed that she 
was made a princess, and that she had given some brilliant appoint- 
ment to Christmas Pembroke. Now she found that she could 
hardly even be friendly with him. He was the same surely—and 
yet not like the same at all. It reminded her of some grim old 
story she had read—an uncanny story suggestive of shuddering— 
about a youth who left his home, and after a while there came 
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a being who said he was the youth, and who looked like him, and 
knew all the things the youth ought to have known, and could 
answer every question the youth ought to have answered, and so 
was accepted by the parents—aye, and even by the sweetheart !— 
as the wanderer come home. But the exile returned was cold and 
melancholy, and his presence always had a gloom and a chill about it ; 
his shade~" darkened the household hearth ; and the dog—his own 
favouri’ “og—always so loving and faithful—would not recognise 
him, or come near him, but growled and shrank away at his 
approach. In the end it came out that the youth was really dead— 
lying dead far away, and this gloomy and gruesome visitor was but a 
spirit of evil who, for some malign purpose, had put on his likeness. 
Where had she read that uncanny story? Why did she think of 
such nonsense now? “1 am sure I never could have been deceived 
by any goblin,” she said to herself, putting herself unconsciously for 
the moment in the place of the sweetheart. 

Anyhow the strange and shadowy change in the relationship 
between herself and her handsome /rotégé of Durewoods—the boy 
whom she took charge of that first night—puzzled and pained her. 
She seemed to have lost something that helped to make life friendly 
and bright. London now appeared to have become very lonely. 
She went to see her visitors—Mr. Vidal and one of his friends— 
with a good deal of inward reluctance, and she never listened with 
less interest to Vidal’s talk or his music, and she was very glad 
when they had gone. Then she passed the library door and looked 
in, and seeing no one there she went in, and resolved to wait there 
for her father. He always sat there for a while before dinner. 

She had not long to wait, for Sir John Challoner presently came 
in, and she rose with her light vigorous movement—the healthful, 
energetic movement which fathers gladden to see—and ran to 
meet him. 

“* Mr. Pembroke has been here, papa.” 

“He has returned, then? He often comes and reads here. At 
least he has often done so. Was Ronald Vidal ?” 

“ Yes, he has just gone; and Mr. Lycett” 

“Lycett of the Foreign Office ?” 

“Yes, he who dined here one day lately.” 

“Oh yes, young Lycett. How do you like him, Marie ?” 

“Very well—I think.” 

“T don’t see anything in him, Marie. Vidal thinks a great deal 
of him. His father is a man of some brains; but I confess I don’t 
see much in the son.” 
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Marie’s thoughts were not in young Mr. Lycett evidently. Sud- 
denly she said— 

“* Don’t you think he has greatly changed, papa ?” 

** Who, my dear ?” 

“Mr. Pembroke. He doesn’t seem like the same being to me— 
the same that he was when we first knew him.” 

“Well, Marie, he has become a man of business since then—and a 
very good man of business too ; and we grow solemn down in the 
City you know. Men’s minds are kept on the strain there, and boys 
soon turn into men.” 

“ But it never seems to have any of that effect upon you, nor upon 
Mr. Vidal. You are always cheerful; and he is always full of talk 
and spirits and nonsense.” 

‘“‘] am an old soldier, Marie, and used to it—I take things coolly 
now. Vidal is only, after all, a sort of volunteer on the staff—he 
hasn’t any sense of responsibility. He only goes into financial 
matters for the amusement of the thing, to occupy himself. But it 
is different with our young friend Pembroke.” 

“Why is it so different with him ?” 

“To begin with, he is new to the thing, and of course he throws 
his soul into it strenuously—you should see how terribly earnest he 
can be where business is concerned. He has often sat up all night 
writing out a memorandum which would have been in time enough a 
week after.” 

“Yes ; he told me he had been writing all last night.” 

** Just so; I never saw any young fellow who could so completely 
bury himself in business. Then, you know, he has his way to make, 
Marie. He must get money, dear, and he has the good sense to 
know it. Young fellows don’t usually acknowledge any such neces- 
sity—think it unpoetic and unromantic, I dare say—as you do, 
Marie, in your secret heart—confess.” 

“IT have not thought much about it. I suppose it has to be done. 
Then that bright, poetic boy is changing already into a grim and 
grasping money-maker? I am so sorry—lI liked him so much. Is 
money worth all that—is life worth it ?” 

“* My dear child, if you were a man you would find—and indeed 
you'll find it soon enough, although a woman—that when people of 
spirit and energy go into a game they play it to win. They play to 
win! They can’t help it.” 

“So Mr. Vidal always says. I am sorry—I think I could keep 
out of such a game.” 

“Keep out of it—perhaps. I don’t say you might not do that, 
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Marie ; but once having gone in, you can’t keep from playing your 
very best.” 

“And that is what Ze has come to already—so soon! I never 
could have expected that! It was I, papa, was it not, who first 
begged of you to put Mr. Pembroke in the way to make a career for 
himself? I wish I hadn’t done so—I do indeed! What is -the 
making of some money in comparison to the free, fresh life he has 
left behind? I would rather live on next to nothing and look at 
the world like Dione Lyle from a balcony, and love the sunshine 
and the trees, and the stars and the poets, and have delicious dreams 
of something better than all this—and be happy and poor.” 

““You never were poor, my dear,” Sir John said, smiling at her 
earnestness ; “‘and I suspect that he was—as I was. Dione Lyle 
moralises poetically over life with a substantial balance at her 
banker’s, I dare say. Besides, Marie—to tell you the full truth, dear 
—you mustn’t blame our hard City ways for all the change that you 
may see in young Pembroke. There are other emotions which impel 
young men to make money besides the accursed thirst for gold, my 
dear.” 

“Oh, yes; I know. Ambition, of course—the central sun of 
everybody’s universe now I believe.” 

“No, Marie ; not zat. Ambition, I fancy, our young friend rather 
renounces.” 

“Then what is it, dear ?” 

“‘ A handsome, impressionable youth of three-and-twenty ; and you 
ask what is his prevailing emotion! I thought you read poetry, 
Marie, and that you still made use of our subscription to Mudie’s.” 

Sir John looked quietly but very attentively at his daughter. She 
did certainly colour a little and her eyes drooped, but no girl of her 
age hears any allusion to love without some such passing tribute. 
She looked up immediately and answered almost as if carelessly— 

“Oh, that is the cause then? The sweet youth’s in love! I 
never thought of that. He always seemed to me so like a mere 
boy.” 

“‘T believe there is something of the kind going on, Marie. I 
don’t pay much attention to these things, and people don’t consult me 
very often about them; but I believe there is something. Mrs. 
Seagraves has hinted to me, as I dare say she will to you, dear.” 

“‘T dare say she will. Is she herself the object of his vows ?” 

“ Nonsense, Marie.” 

“ Really I didn’t know. Who is the lady? Do I know her—is 
her name a secret ?” 
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“I don’t suppose there is any secret about it! You don’t know 
her, though you may have seen her. Did you ever hear of Miss 
Sybil Jansen ?” 

“Sybil Jansen ?—oh, yes; a woman who makes speeches at meet- 
ings? But that can’t be—that is too ridiculous ! Isn’t she very old ? 
and doesn’t she wear spectacles and brandish a cotton umbrella ?” 

“She is very young and pretty I am told, and she has bewitched 
our young Japanese. So they say at least. I needn’t tell you, Marie, 
that this is not to be spoken of or hinted at by you.” 

“Papa! As if I would” 

“Well, dear, you girls don’t always know, I suppose, what you 
would or would not, and so it is right to give you a word of warn- 
ing in time. I need hardly say that I don’t like this poor young 
fellow to take up with a girl like that, but he hasn’t breathed a 
word to me as yet. I dare say he will soon—if there is anything 
in it.” 

“ And what will you say if he does ?” 

“T shall give him just the same advice as if he were my own son. 
I shall tell him that I think he is too young to marry, and that he 
ought to secure a position for himself first, and give himself time, 
and see if he knows his own mind. I shall tell him frankly that to 
marry a girl with such opinions and such a kind of distinction 
around her will be practically the sacrifice of all his social prospects. 
You can’t drag a woman like that into good society—it’s out of the 
question.” 

“‘ But if he—if he cares about her,” Marie asked, with hesitancy, 
and without looking at her father—‘“ if he thinks her worth such 
a sacrifice—it is not much surely. Why should he care about 
society ?” 

“Very good. If he understands the sacrifice, and is willing to 
make it, that is enough ; but he ought to be told plainly what it is— 
he doesn’t know anything about English life.” 

“And if he should persevere—if he really does care about her— 
that would not change you to him, papa? You would not cease to 
be his friend? I certainly should not.” 

“No, dear. He may marry whom he will for me.” 

“You don’t mean that you don’t care—that you will take no 
interest in him after?” 

“No, Marie. He shall have my friendship always—and yours, 
I hope. Any woman he marries shall be received by me.” 

“And by me,” Marie said, emphatically. “I don’t care what her 
opinions are, or whether she makes speeches. I shall like her 
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because of him—at least I shall try to like her.” The last words 
she spoke rather sadly. 

“So shall I. But we can only speak for ourselves, dear ; and you 
won’t always be able to speak even for yourself, Isuppose. Well, there 
is the story. Give it an understanding ; but no tongue! Keep it to 
yourself until I remove the bar of silence and secresy ; and now go 
and dress for dinner. You see that the City isn’t all to blame if 
young men grow a little grave and pale sometimes.” 

“TI should like to see her,” said Marie, thoughtfully. “Can’t we 
get to see her?” She meant Miss Jansen. 

‘“‘Easily—if you care to go to one of Mrs. Seagraves’ Sunday 
afternoons.” 

“T don’t much care for Mrs. Seagraves. She is too ridiculouse 
She doesn’t even amuse me any more. But I like her brother, for all 
his nonsense about kings and divine right; and I hope he won’t get 
himself killed in Spain. Do you know, papa, I think if Captain 
Cameron were to ask me to marry him I should have to say yes.” 

“‘ My dear, how can you talk in that way ?” 

“Yes, I think I should have to accept him. Could you give him 
a hint, dear? Would it be proper?” 

“‘ Marie! I don’t like to hear you talk such nonsense. What do 
you mean ?” 

“Women are not generally supposed to have much meaning, 
I believe, in what they say. But I have some meaning too. I 
think Captain Cameron is the only real man I know—of the un- 
married I mean. He seems to have some purpose in life fit for 
a man—he has not surrendered his existence to the making of 
money—or the chasing of butterflies.” 

“‘ Butterflies, Marie ?” 

‘Silly and frivolous tastes, then. I don’t know which I dislike 
the more, the work or the play of the agreeable gentlemen whom 
we count among our friends. In their business moods they are 
precocious usurers : in their hours of idleness they are ladies’-maids a 
little overgrown.” 

Sir John looked up at his daughter in some surprise. He had 
always encouraged her to talk out her mind as she pleased. And 
he had often seen her in satirical moods. But she seemed more 
bitterly in earnest now than was usual with her. 

“‘T should have known even if you hadn’t told me of Vidal’s being 
here to-day, Marie.” 

“‘Indeed, dear! How should you have known it ?” 

“By your outburst against frivolous youth. I suppose he was 
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trying to amuse you after his own fashion. I really must let him 
know what a wise young person we have here, and recommend him 
to keep his levities for young ladies of feebler mould.” 

“T think they would suit old ladies still better, papa. I don’t 
know anybody who would make a better attendant for a careful old 
maid of quality with a taste for discoloured laces and cracked 


china.” 
Sir John Challoner never lost his temper, and would not let even 


his daughter see that he could be annoyed by anything a woman 
could say. For though he adored his daughter, as his daughter, he 
no more considered her a creature equal to man than a lady who 
loves her toy-terrier believes that toy-terriers stand in the order of 
creation as high as West End ladies. 

“You don’t understand Vidal yet, my dear,” he said, kindly. “I 
don’t wonder. His is a very complex character—women don’t 
readily make it out. But you will see some day—before long 
I hope—that he has something in him.” 

Marie ventured no farther then, and was sorry she had ventured 
so far. She went to dress for dinner, feeling miserably out of 
humour with the world, and not knowing why. She sat for a long 
time listless in her room, thinking what a stupid thing life was, and 
how mean people’s pursuits and ambitions seemed to be, and 
moralising over existence in general, as young men and women 
always do when they are unwilling to confess to themselves that it is 
only some particular existence which concerns them. Many things, 
however, she acknowledged to herself had disappointed her. She 
was sorry that /e too should be going in for the making of money— 
that he too was going to turn out like all the rest—“ he too” being 
Christmas Pembroke ; for she really had liked him always, she said. 
Mr. Vidal’s conversation had been especially out of tune with her 
mood that day, and she did not like to hear her father lay such 
stress on the necessity of making money. She used to hear but 
little of such talk from him at Durewoods. She began to have a 
shadowy, half-acknowledged idea, that her father making holiday at 
Durewoods was a different person from Sir John Challoner the suc- 
cessful financier in his ordinary life in London. 

Besides—for she was a very clever girl, with eyes of keen in- 
telligence—she began to think that people in general did not respect 
her father as she respected him—for the qualities which she desired 
to respect in him. She did not like the way in which Ronald 
Vidal commonly spoke to him, or of him. The young man greatly 
admired Sir John, and looked up to him evidently, but only as an 
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eager young adventurer looks up to a master in the craft. That was 
not the sort of admiration Marie would have wished to see. Ina 
vaguer way, too, her womanly susceptibility to slight impressions, and 
her womanly observation of trifling shades of difference between one 
thing and another, were teaching her already somewhat of the lesson 
which Sir John Challoner himself had frankly explained to Christmas 
—that a man with plenty of money may be in society without 
exactly being of it. All these thoughts were pressing on her when 
she suddenly and unexpectedly came upon Christmas Pembroke in 
the library that day, and while his changed appearance and his. 
seeming growth of years repressed her and kept her at a distance, 
she felt her heart open warmly to him as he spoke with such 
generous devotion of her father. Here at least, she thought, is 
genuine friendship and real sympathy—here is, thank heaven, an 
unspoiled human heart. And now, behold, he too was grubbing in 
the City for money like the rest ; and he was in love with a girl who 
screamed on platforms for Woman’s Rights! Against such trials 
that day Dear Lady Disdain could at first find no rampart but in 
her disdain. She seemed to be in a fair way now of earning her 
nickname. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SEEKING A PLIANT HOUR. 


Was Sir John Challoner then mistaken when he believed that 
in his daughter’s eyes and nature he could read the evidence of a 
slumbering spirit of ambition and energy which could be aroused 
and made to play with fervour the game which has social success for 
its stake? Was Dione Lyle mistaken? Was Ronald Vidal, who 
was of society and knew life, and who really admired the girl, and 
believed that if she would marry him she could be trained into 
making him a splendid wife? As a younger son Vidal was deter- 
mined to marry for money, and had long looked about among 
Manchester manufacturers and Liverpool merchant princes for a 
presentable daughter, content even with such a prospect; and he 
now sprang with eagerness at the chance of so handsome and 
brilliant a girl as Marie Challoner. Were these all mistaken in 
believing that she had spirit and ambition? Was she really made 
by Nature only to be a happy shepherdess of Arcadian Durewoods ? 

Probably they were not mistaken. But Sir John Challoner 
perhaps was unwise when he sounded the praises and the glories 
of ambition too much in advance. Everybody knows how a 
prudent mother secures her son against captivation at the hands 
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of some pretty girl who is likely to be thrown in his way. She 
praises and puffs the girl so much in anticipation, and so excites his 
curiosity and eagerness about her, that when at length he sees her 
he is certain to be disappointed. Sir John Challoner had piqued 
and roused Marie’s expectations too much on the subject of Am- 
bition. When she saw it she was disappointed. It seemed a poor 
thing, such ambition as he could show her. She had seen very 
little of London socicty as yet, but she was quick to form impres- 
sions, and she was disappointed. If her father had been a great 
Parliamentary leader and had eminent public men around him 
Marie would probably have warmed to the large and thrilling game 
of life in which they were engaged. If he had been in the centre of 
a circle of literature and art, and she had listened to the talk of 
historians and poets and novelists and painters, she might have felt 
the ambition to be the queen or the princess of such a coterie. 
But Sir John’s Parliamentary colleagues were only men who used 
the House of Commons as a place in which to push their various 
“interests.” The one or two peers who came on familiar terms to 
Sir John’s dinner-table were promoted bankers. Ronald Vidal’s 
father had not yet been persuaded to give his presence. The 
ambition was an ambition to push financial and railway schemes, 
and to make money. The people seemed to Marie stupid, the 
“interests” peddling and vulgar. Even when she still almost 
shrank from the expectation, she had expected something infinitely 
finer and more nobly-alJuring than this. The very house they lived 
in, which Sir John believed to be imposing and superb, impressed 
her with a sense of something crude, false, and almost vulgar. 

Sir John said well when he said to her “ You never were poor; 
and I was.” Mere costliness did not impress her as it still im- 
pressed him. She had always seen money freely spent around her, 
and she never thought about it. Dione Lyle’s little house at Dure- 
woods charmed her with its picturesqueness and its serene artistic 
taste, but her father’s great new mansion in Kensington chilled her 
almost from the first. If every one is born either an Aristotelian or 
a Platonist, so everybody, be he king or be he cobbler, is born of the 
artist or the dourgeois class. Marie was of the former class as her 
father was of the latter, and she could not help looking on all things 
in life, great and little, from the artistic point of view. The career 
which her present life seemed to open to woman’s ambition had 
nothing picturesque or thrilling—in a word, nothing artistic about it. 

All this produced its effect upon her mind, and its effect, combined 
with still newer things, shaped itself in thoughts more or less 
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distressing and melancholy as she was dressing for dinner on that day 
while Christmas Pembroke was devouring his way through London 
streets and thinking of her. One thought was perhaps uppermost in 
her mind, the idea that she at least would be a friend to any girl 
whom Christmas Pembroke loved. More than once the tears came 
into the generous eyes of Dear Lady Disdain as she determined on 
doing heroic things to befriend that pair and make them happy. 
How very happy he must be, she thought, to have found the one 
he loves so soon, and to be loved by her. And she too—she must 
be very happy and must love him. “ I will tell her,” thought Dear Lady 
Disdain, “some day—how / liked him—from the very first.” 

Generous resolves within ourselves beget generous construction of 
others. Marie began to believe that Christmas was really working 
in the City only for his love, and not for mere greed of money- 
making. She softened towards him and she became more and more 
anxious to see Miss Sybil Jansen. 

Sir John had two or three heavy men and their wives to dine that 
day, and they went away early, and then he took his daughter to an 
evening party. Mr. Vidal was there, and was looking very hand- 
some and bright, and was talking to everybody. He soon found his 
way to Marie’s side, and seemed anxious to make himself conspicuous 
by his attentions to her. 

Suddenly Marie broke in upon some criticism he was offering 
upon the music to which she had not been listening— 

“ Mr. Vidal—you know everybody. Do you know a lady—a Miss 
Sybil Jansen ?” 

‘Sybil Jansen? Oh, yes, certainly. I have met her often.” 

“Indeed. Then you know her?” 

“You say I know everybody! I have met Miss Jansen at one or 
two places. She is a sort of person whom some people take up, you 
know. You must go to the right place to meet her. People who 
like curiosities and so on sometimes make a point of paying her 
some attention. You wouldn’t meet her here.” 

“Is she pretty, or is she clever? Tell me something about her.” 

“She is pretty in a sort of way. She has nice eyes and teeth, I 
think—a pale little girl ; very young, and with her little head turned 
rather by self-conceit and the notion that she has a mission.” 

‘She makes speeches—does she speak well ?” 

“Yes, I think so—for that sort of thing. I don’t care about 
women’s speeches—in public I mean, Miss Challoner. She talks 
like a little whirlwind: would give you a headache to hear much of 
it I should think.” 
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“ Did you ever tell her what you thought of her speaking ?” 
“Well, no ; not exactly. That would be rather rude, wouldn’t it ? 
I haven’t quite the courage of old Lady Jervis—the old woman ; 
mother of the young fellow Sir Dudley Jervis ; you know.” 

“No, I don’t know; but what did she do ?” 

“ She took a liking to hear little Sybil, and got some one to take 
her to a lecture somewhere. When it was over somebody offered 
to present Miss Sybil, and the old lady blandly consented. So the 
poor girl was brought up, and I.ady Jervis calmly studied her 
through her eyeglass, and then said ‘Miss Jansen, if you were my 
daughter I’d whip you and send you to bed !’” 

“What a detestable and cruel old woman! Yet I don’t know 
that it was not better to speak in that way than to praise the poor 
girl to her face—oh, I know from what you have said that you did 
praise her to her face !—and then make a jest of her. I suppose 
she is very much in earnest. I think now that I should like her.” 

“ No, you wouldn’t care about her.” 

“T mean to see her and to make her acquaintance for all that.” 

‘“‘ That will be easily done if you really wish to know her and Sir 
John doesn’t object. But I don’t think he cares much about speech- 
making women, does he ?” 

“Speech-making women seem to you a class something like dancing 
dogs,” said Marie. 

“ Well, Dr. Johnson did make some sort of comparison like that, 
didn’t he?” Vidal asked. 

Marie dropped the conversation, or, indeed, to describe matters 
more properly, shook it off. It offended her to hear any earnest 
attempt of an enthusiastic woman talked of in such a manner. “I 
had rather a thousand times be a man who could fall in love with 
her,” she thought, “‘ than a man who could only laugh at her. Why 
should she be laughed at? She is trying to do some good in the 
world: and J am not. She has some purpose in living beyond 
making money and getting into society. I don’t see. any other pur- 
pose in most of the people I know.” 

Perhaps if Ronald Vidal had greatly praised Miss Jansen, Marie 
might have been more inclined to doubt her mission and her merits. 
But with all his supposed knowledge of women Mr. Vidal went 
wrong in assuming that every girl likes to hear other girls spoken 
of with contempt. He quite misunderstood Marie Challoner at all 
events, for she always had the generous weakness which inclines 
one to defend the assailed even without much inquiry into the 
merits of the question. If the nature of woman always loves to 
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exercise itself in contradiction, as people say, the contradiction which 
Dear Lady Disdain found herself tempted to indulge in was only that 
which speaks up for the weak or the unpopular. 

Ronald Vidal saw that he had not quite pleased Marie by his 
criticism of Miss Jansen, whom he would have praised with the 
greatest readiness if he had known that it would give her any 
gratification. He was a good-natured young man, who never cared 
to injure anybody; but he generally found that conversations are 
more freely carried on by means of censure than by means of praise. 
His active mind seeking everywhere for knowledge of persons, had 
led him to where Miss Jansen was to be heard—and of course he 
took care to be presented to her, and no doubt he had praised her 
to her face and disparaged her (he was not much given to laughter, 
and had very little sense of humour) behind her back. But it is only 
fair to say that he would have pointed out the defects of his own 
sister with equal openness. Marie Challoner was probably the only 
woman who impressed him with any sense of genuine respect and 
admiration. He greatly enjoyed talking scandal to other women, 
as he liked time-bargains with men or chaff with actresses; but he 
came to Marie always with better hopes and topics. 

This night he had evidently had the hint which Sir John 
Challoner promised to give him. He left Marie discreetly for 
awhile after the talk about Miss Jansen, but he contrived to come 
near her again before long. 

“So glad to find you again,” he said; and he managed to inter- 
cept others who were near her. “I have something to tell you— 
stay, here is a chair—in this quiet corner.” 

Marie was afraid perhaps that she had been a little abrupt in the 
matter of Miss Jansen, and she welcomed him with a propitiatory 
smile, and took the chair which he was offering to her. 

“T am going to do something at last,’ he said—“ something 
definite I mean. I think you will approve of it. I am going to 
start upon a regular career in public life.” 

“Oh! I am very glad ; I think you are doing quite right. Every 
man of talent ought to do something of the kind.” 

“*Thank you,” he said, much more warmly than the implied com- 
pliment deserved, and evidently determined to make the most of it. 
“Thank you! you are very kind and encouraging. Yes, there is an 
opening—did you hear them talking of it to-night ?—in Lord Bar- 
bican’s borough—and there would be a chance for some one who 
would come boldly forward on thoroughly independent principles, 


and try to get the seat out of the hands of the insufferable Barbican 
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family. One runs a risk and makes enemies of course ; but I don’t 
care. You see it’s this way” 

And then he drew a chair beside her, and began to give her an 
account of how Lord Barbican and his family had for generations 
domineered over the borough, and how there was a good chance 
now, with the ballot, of wresting the representation from them, if a 
really independent candidate came forward who was not afraid of the 
Barbicans. Every woman warms to the prospect of a combat, and 
feels some interest in the champion who runs most risk; and Vidal 
soon saw a sparkle of ambition and encouragement in Marie’s eye. 
Before he had talked to her very long she began to regard the 
borough as a sort of Andromeda, Lord Barbican as a devouring 
sea-monster, and the handsome Ronald Vidal as a rescuing Perseus. 
He did certainly look yery handsome, and he talked, she thought, 
very eloquently. Perhaps she had really then misunderstood and 
undervalued him. Perhaps the levity was but the indolence of a 
gallant spirit waiting for its opportunity. Perhaps it was once more 
a Sardanapalus rushing from his revel to the battle, or Prince Hal 
renouncing Eastcheap to offer challenge to Harry Hotspur. Marie’s 
rather vague ideas of political contests happily enabled her to con- 
template the coming struggle for Lord Barbican’s borough with other 
eyes than those of an election agent. 

“T thought you would approve of this,” he said, in a low appeal- 





ing tone. 

“« Mr. Vidal, it gives me great pleasure” 

“T have been thinking of it this long time, and especially since 
that first day when we walked up the hill among the trees at Dure- 
woods. Do you remember ?” 

“I remember the walk,” Marie answered, a little pleased, despite 
of herself, to know that he remembered it. 

“Well, we talked then of political life and ambition, and you 
seemed to encourage my desire to make some sort of a name for 
myself in politics.” 

“Did I? That was very rash of me, Mr. Vidal, for I knew 
nothing about political life then, and I know very little now. Did 
I really venture to give any opinion ?” 

“Indeed you did! J have not forgotten it. And from that 
moment I determined to show you that perhaps I deserved a better 
opinion than you had of me.” 

“But please don’t say that! If I was so rash as to urge you to 
anything, it was only, I suppose, because I had a better opinion of 
you than you had of yourself.” 
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“Thank you—thank you. I'll do my best. I'll have your good 
opinion if I can. I'll winmyspurs. The truth is, Challoner spoiled 
me—your father spoiled me !” 

“*T am sorry to hear that my father has spoiled anybody !” 

“‘T don’t mean seriously, of course ; but he has such a head for 
business and finance and all that ; and he always told me I had too: 
and he is such a thorough man of the world, you know; and has 
such a tongue that he can make people do whatever he likes. I 
never saw such a fellow to talk people over as Challoner is. Never, 
I give you my word.” 

Certainly this was not the sort of panegyric which Marie would 
have cared to hear pronounced upon her father. 

“IT know so little of these things,” she said, rather coldly. “I 
always lived so much out of the world down at Durewoods. My 
father always appeared to me in so different a light! I don’t re- 
cognise him in your praise even, Mr. Vidal.” 

‘* Of course,” said Vidal, “our fathers always appear to us in an 
ideal light. It’s a merciful dispensation of Providence. We could 
never get on if we regarded our fathers and mothers as ordinary 
human beings. But you must not mind my nonsense, Miss 
Challoner.” 

““T don’t mind it at all, Mr. Vidal.” 

By these words Marie probably meant to say that she knew she 
ought not to mind it, and that she would not mind it if she could. 
But she did mind it for all that. It jarred heavily on her feelings, 
and even on her nerves. Was this, then, the character which her 
father bore—the character of a pushing, plausible, grasping man of 
the world? It was not thus she thought of him when they read 
together and rambled in the lanes together at Durewoods, and 
when out of the vague hints she had heard of his early acquaint- 
anceship with Miss Lyle she had woven together the threads, 
faint and light as if spun from sunbeams, of some romantic story in 
which he must have played a noble, heroic part. Even if it was all 
only Vidal’s nonsense it hurt her to hear such nonsense spoken of 
her father. 

Vidal could not make much further way that night. Passing 
through one of the rooms presently he met Sir John Challoner. 

“IT say, Challoner, look here,” he said, and he drew him into a 
corner. “T’ve been putting my foot in it with your daughter.” 

“Indeed? What have you been saying ?” 

“Well, she was very kind, and I was telling her of all my plans, 
and, by Jove, I never saw her so friendly to me—when in an evil 
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hour I began to excuse myself by saying that it was you who drew 
me into money affairs and all that, and that you were so clever a 
man of the world ”—— 

“* Well ?” 

“She didn’t seem to like it at all. I thought if I could put the 
blame on you it would be all right—that she would excuse me all 
the more readily, and of course you wouldn’t care. But she grew 
quite cold and distant at the bare suggestion that you weren’t exactly 
like that particular one of King Arthur’s Knights who found the 
Holy Grail.” 

“ Marie has a very high opinion of me, Vidal.” 

“But I say—you know—what an absurd idea it is to bring up 
one’s children with the notion that one is a sort of divine being. 
That sort of thing must burst up one day or other, you know. I can 
assure you I never had any such idea of my father, although there 
could hardly be a better man of his kind. Anyhow, Challoner, you 
ought to have warned me beforehand that I was to think of you as 
a Bayard of Whitehall and a Fenelon of Lombard Street, and I’d 
have done my best to cheat myself into the delusion.” 

“You don’t understand women yet,” Sir John said with his quiet 
smile. ‘Women are not to be studied merely by sitting next to 
them at dinner parties, or waltzing in a crowd—or composing the 
quarrels of rival actresses, Vidal.” 

“T wish I understood your daughter alittle better. She’s the only 
woman I know who is worth the understanding.” 

“You must make allowance for her country bringing up,” Sir John 
said with the slightest possible flavour of sarcasm in his tone. ‘ You 
don’t often meet such girls, Vidal. But in any case you ought to 
know that women don’t as a rule care to look at things as they are, 
but only as they would like to think them. Even if a woman knew 
in her secret heart that somebody—her father if you like in certain 
cases—was not an ideal personage, she would always prefer to have 
him presented to her as if he were.” 

“I suppose that’s true,” said Vidal. “In any case it’s advice I 
shall act upon for the future. But, good heavens ! to think of a 
clever, quick girl of to-day having such ideas about her father !” 

“It is absurd,” Sir John said, smiling in his peculiar way; “ but 
they are only children, you know, Vidal. Men of brains, like you 
and me, must humour their pretty little ways.” 

“T only hope I haven’t made an utter mess of it.” 

“Oh, no; I don’t fancy it can be quite irretrievable. I'll do my 
best by restoring myself to restore you too.” 

So they parted for the hour. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
HYPATIA AT HOME. 


SyBIL JANSEN lodged in a quiet street which branched off from a 
considerable thoroughfare in the West Centre of London. The 
houses there had been spacious mansions occupied by people of quality 
in other days, but had come gradually down inthe world. Professor 
Huxley has expressed some regret, in one of his lectures, that we 
have not in our society, along with the arrangements which enable 
meritorious and gifted persons to rise from lowly state to high, some 
mechanism to facilitate or cause the regular descent of the unmeri- 
torious and ungifted from high estate to low. It is a pity that the 
defect is not supplied, if only that we might be allowed periodically to 
watch the edifying spectacle of the deserving and the undeserving per- 
son passing each other, as in an ascending and a descending bucket, 
the one mounting heavenward to Belgravia, the other mournfully 
going down for his sins to New Cross. Some such process may, 
however, be observed in our streets and houses. There the descent 
in the social scale may be watched by the easiest observer. The 
house sinks in the street ; then the street sinks in the quarter ; then 
the quarter sinks in the city. Only it is hard to trace out the moral, 
What were the sins that doomed the house, the street, the quarter, 
where Miss Sybil Jansen lived to go down in the social rank—what 
the virtues which earned for South Kensington its title to go up? 

Most of the houses in this street had their lower floors occupied 
by solicitors, doctors, or dentists. The upper rooms divided them- 
selves among lodgers. Thus the houses still kept up a sort of 
dignified appearance of being offices and chambers; not hack 
London lodging-houses. A good many artists lodged in that 
quarter, and the passer-by occasionally met some brown-cheeked 
Roman women with gold earrings and snowy chemisettes, with 
supple forms and superb walk, who were the models for peasantry 
of the Campagna to the rising pencils of the region. Not far was 
the British Museum, whence flowed after four o’clock each afternoon 
a stream of readers and students of both sexes, alike rather careless 
of dress, and alike for the most part somewhat ungainly of figure; 
Not all, however, were careless of dress or ungainly of figure, for 
Miss Sybil Jansen read in the Museum, and her pretty face, slender 
form, and artistic dressing were the admiration of many a student 
of the one sex, and the envy of many even among the most learned 
of the other. 
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It was in the British Museum that the acquaintance between Sybil 
Jansen and Christmas, begun in Mrs. Seagraves’ drawing-room, had 
ripened into something like friendship, at least on his side. Miss 
Jansen had gone in for renovating the world on the basis of free 
opinions and the equality of the sexes. She hugged to her heart and 
often repeated to herself the statement in which the feelings of 
George Eliot’s latest heroine had just been set forth—viz., that when 
any good was to be done for anybody, the heroine would have 
thought any allusion to the sex of the person concerned wholly 
irrelevant. Miss Jansen told herself in the fullest and purest good 
faith that where friendship, beneficence, and a good cause were 
concerned, a question of sex was irrelevant. If the question did 
not actually become irrelevant the moment it was philosophically 
proclaimed to be so that was no fault of Miss Jansen. Much more 
pretentious and important schemes of philosophy than hers have been 
founded on the principle of calling things irrelevant which yet prove 
themselves every now and then to have a sad and unalterable re- 
levancy to our life. This principle of Miss Jansen’s is only men- 
tioned here to explain the readiness with which the young Hypatia 
struck up a friendly league with our hero and walked often in his 
company of evenings from the British Museum to her own door. 
Sybil thought no harm, and neither surely did our often preoccupied 
youth of the gloomy brow. He was lonely, and her frank friendship 
pleased him. There was a good deal sympathetic between them. 
He was now a little at odds with the world, and so she seemed to 
be. Some things had gone wrong with him; to her the whole 
scheme of the universe seemed out of gear. He was unhappy, and 
certainly Sybil Jansen was not happy. 

She had often asked him to pass a few hours of the evening with 
her and her mother, and he meant some time to accept the invitation. 
He had once or twice entered the house with her, and had been 
greatly pleased with his reception in his simple boyish way. He 
had not seen her now for many days (so far astray was Sir John 
Challoner in his conjecture), and he had hardly thought of her in 
his work and his rushing hither and thither. As he looked across 
Kensington Gardens this night he suddenly thought of her, and he 
resolved to go and see her. “ They are friendly to me,” he thought— 
and observe that even in his thought it was “they,” not “she ”— 
“and I think they would be glad to see me—nobody else cares 
particularly in London that I know of.” In this mood he made 
his way—a pretty long way—to the street where Miss Jansen lived ; 
and he saw lights in the windows, and the elderly woman-who opened 
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the door and took general care of the offices and apartments told 
him that she believed Mrs. and Miss Jansen were at home, and 
would he walk up, please? For this was no lodging-house, ‘be it 
understood, with a common servant to wait on everybody. This 
was a collection of offices, chambers, and apartments, and the 
elderly housekeeper who took charge of the concern in general 
had nothing to do with admitting you or piloting you into any 
particular department of the building. You went your way and 
knocked at whatever door on whatever floor you wanted—almost 
as if you were in Paris; and you could not possibly be so lost to all 
impression of dignity as to suppose you were in an ordinary and 
commonplace Bloomsbury lodging-house. 

So our youth found his way up a broad and very dimly lighted 
stair until he came to the floor on which the Jansens lived. He had 
been there before in company with Miss Sybil ; that is, when he had 
escorted her hume—or walked with her, for she did not care about 
escort—he had gone upstairs with her once or twice, as has been 
said, and had been presented to her mother. He had learned or 
inferred from Miss Jansen’s conversation that they lived on some 
very small income which had remained to her mother, aided by 
Sybil’s own hard work in translating for publishers, doing occasional 
magazine articles, and delivering lectures. One of Miss Jansen’s 
faiths or dreams was that when women got the suffrage they would 
be able to command for their literary and other work reward equal 
to that of men. Christmas had mildly endeavoured to question 
with this hope, but had little success. He thought now, as he 
ascended the half-lighted stair, that Sybil’s dreams were hardly to be 
wondered at, and that it would be cruel to deny her the pleasure of 
hope. 

He tapped at their door, and a servant told him the ladies were 
in, conducted him across a small passage to the door of a room 
which was dark, scraped a match and lighted a lamp in the room, 
showed him in, then asked him his name, did not wait for his card, 
and disappeared apparently in some bewilderment. 

Christmas was left for a few moments to occupy himself in looking 
over the books and papers which lay on the table. The word 
“Scrap-book” in gilt letters on one volume attracted his attention, 
and he wondered much how a young lady of Miss Jansen’s vigorous 
and exalted turn of mind could care for a trivial and feminine com- 
pilation of that kind. He opened the scrap-book and found that it 
contained only a collection of cuttings from newspapers referring to 
the lectures and the speeches of Miss Sybil Jansen. 
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There was a melancholy interest in this poor little collection of 
criticisms. No journal of which Christmas had ever heard the name 
before had honoured the young Hypatia with a notice. But the 
Peckham Chronicle compared her to Corinna; the Deptford and Isle 
of Dogs Gazette said she reminded him of Sappho; the Woman's 
Champion declared that Miss Jansen was the priestess of a new 
gospel. There were pages and yards of this sort of thing cut out 
with scrupulous neatness, and preserved as though they were works 
of art. A feeling of compassion came up in Christmas’s mind, as 
he thought of the poor girl trying to feed her heart on this sort of 
food, and believing that the voice of the Deptford and Isle of Dogs 
Gazette was fame. Fame itself, wise people say, is incense that only 
godlike hearts can feed upon without withering into atrophy; but 
fancy a sham-fame, the dulled reflection of a soap-bubble in a 
cracked glass ! 

While Christmas was thinking over these things there entered the 
young Hypatia herself. She was dressed gracefully and simply as 
was her wont—in black silk, high to the throat and short at the 
ankle. She looked very pale and very pretty, and in the dimly- 
lighted room she gave the idea to Christmas that she was all eyes. 
She entered the room in the dubious way of one who expects to 
meet a stranger, and then recognising Pembroke, a very wave of 
welcoming expression passed over her face— 

“Mr. Pembroke! Now this zs kind, and I am so glad to see you ;” 
and she emphasised words here and there in her energetic iittle 
way ; “but I had no idea it was you. Our new servant bungled 
over yourname. Mamma will be so glad to see you.” 

“T have long been promising myself the pleasure of coming to see 
you,” said Christmas, “but I have been a good deal out of town 
lately.” 

“You have just come in time for tea. I see you were looking 
over my notices. I ought not to have left that book out.” 

“Was I wrong in reading it? Surely not?” 

“Oh, no; I don’t mean that; but it looks like vanity ; and men 
always say we women are vain. It is not vanity, however, Mr. 
Pembroke—at least, in my case. I am not vain, but I hope I care 
for the cause which I represent ; and any praise given to me must 
be of service to that. So you have been reading some of the 
notices? Some of them are very good; are they not? I wonder 
if you happened to read what the Zrumpet of Putney said. Will you 
call me vain if I show it to you and ask you just to glance at it ?” 

She took the book from him with her nervous quivering hands, 
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and fluttered its pages over until she found the citation from the 
Trumpet of Putney. Christmas’s heart sank as he glanced over it. 
It was an enthusiastic suburban reporter’s rhapsody written in penny- 
a-line English, no word under three syllables, and the adjectives 
generally applied inaccurately. It spoke of Miss Jansen’s talents as 
“transcendental,” and said that her voice was as “potential” as it 
was musical. Yet this girl, of much talent and considerable culture, 
admired it and was delighted with it. 

“TI cried with joy when I read that first,” she said. “It is too 
much praise, perhaps, you think ; but I welcomed it as a sign that 
men were at last beginning to do justice to women. You don’t feel 
with us, I know; and I am sorry for it, and I don’t understand it. 
The generosity of your instincts ought to bring you to us.” 

‘“‘T haven’t studied the question much, so count me as neutral, 
Miss Jansen.” 

““No. You can’t be neutral. You must declare for right or 
wrong—for truth or falsehood. No, no; you are under some in- 
fluence—the influence of some woman, I know, who persuades you 
that we are unwomanly. Oh, how we suffer from these col 
creatures of society—these traitresses to their own cause !” 

Miss Sybil’s eyes gleamed, and her breast heaved, and her little 
thin fingers closed as if around the hilt of some weapon wherewith 
to pierce the hearts of her treacherous sisters. 

“Come,” she said, suddenly changing her tone, and removing, or 
rather snatching, the book of criticisms from Pembroke’s hand ; “ you 
don’t care about all this sort of thing I know, and I am only boring 
you to no purpose. I don’t want to be a mere bore, Mr. Pembroke ; 
but if you knew how much I think about these things! Come into 
the other room. Mamma will be delighted to see you. She likes 
you so much ; and we will give you some tea.” 

Her voice sounded gratefully in Christmas’s ears. He was glad to 
be where he knew that he was welcome, and he had been growing 
into a compassionate liking for poor young, lonely Sybil, with her 
futile aspirations and her barren ambition and her morbid suscep- 
tibility. He had never before met any one so terribly in earnest. 

Sybil led him across the little passage, and into a room where her 
mother and she usually spent their evenings. It was a large old- 
fashioned room, very neatly kept, and furnished in a style which, to 
a quick and observant eye, would have told a somewhat pathetic 
story. There was, for example, a superb old-fashioned piano, and 
there was a beautiful little ebony table, old-fashioned too ; and there 
were two or three fine portraits in oil which had been done by a 
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good hand, and had cost money in their time. But the carpet was 
of the newest and cheapest kind, the chairs unmistakably sug- 
gested a second-hand shop and “ This Cheap Drawing-room Set”— 
the mirror over the chimney-piece had beyond doubt once been 
marked with its price in chalk in the front of some small auc- 
tioneer’s store; the little time-piece was evidently of similar 
origin. The same discrepancy was in the books. There were two 
or three very fine and costly old editions, and there were many of 
the very cheapest of modern reprints, with their thin paper and their 
small over-worked type. Everything bore evidence of scrupulous 
neatness and of refined taste. The story told itself. The Jansens 
had once had money, and now they were poor. 

Mrs. Jansen was a feeble and wasted woman, with a manner of 
somewhat faded and old-fashioned elegance, like that of one who, 
long withdrawn from society, had fallen behind the ways of the 
present. She was dressed with much greater effort at elegance than 
her daughter, and might have passed off in dim light, or to not very 
keen eyes, as up to the fashion in evening costume. She gave 
Christmas a cordial welcome and a kind smile. She would be very 
glad to have the monotony of her iife brightened occasionally by the 
visit of an intelligent and agreeable young man ; and if she had any 
dim, undefined thought deep down in her maternal bosom about 
Sybil, who shall blame her? 

“ Have you looked at mamma’s portrait?” Sybil asked ; and she 
held up a lamp for him to see the painting. “It was done by 
Westwood—he was an Academician, you know.” (Christmas 
did not know, but was ready to believe.) “Is it not a wonderful 
likeness ?” 

Christmas saw the portrait of a slender, soft, handsome woman, 
wearing a hat and feathers, and a dress unfamiliar to his memories 
of female costume. It might have been one of the famous Miss 
Gunnings, or one of Sir Joshua’s beauties, for all he could have told. 
It certainly seemed to him to have little that even memory or 
imagination could connect with the worn and prematurely aged 
woman who sat near the hearth where the little brass kettle was 
standing. But he praised the picture cordially, evading the question 
of likeness, for he was a terribly truthful and ingenuous youth. 

“T can see that you do not think it a good likeness,” said Sybil, 
in a disappointed tone. “I know all Mr. Pembroke’s ways, mamma, 
He never can be got to say anything he doesn’t believe—he never 
will pay a compliment. Oh, if men were all so truthful and 
honest !” 
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And yet Sybil seemed somehow as if she could bear a com- 
pliment or two now and then well enough. 

“My dear, how could Mr. Pembroke see any likeness in that to 
what Iam now? You forget the number of years, and the changes. 
I was only Sybil’s age when that was painted, Mr. Pembroke. I 
had just been married. It was like me then, I believe,—very like. 
I am old enough to be able to say that now without affectation.” 

“Tt seems wonderfully like, to me,” Sybil said, holding up her 
lamp, and gazing fondly at the picture. ‘I cannot see any change. 
The farthest memory I have, mamma, is of you just like that; only 
not the same kind of dress ; and I cannot see any change.” 

“One good thing about common misfortune,” said the elder 
lady, “is that it keeps up a sympathy and love that perhaps other 
people don’t have. Sybil is everything to me, Mr. Pembroke ; and 
I suppose I am a good deal to her. Sybil, dear, will you make tea?” 

Sybil bestirred herself very gracefully and prettily, and Pembroke 
watched her with interest. She poured some hot water into the 
tea-pot to heat it; then she poured that off again; then she put in 
some tea, after a momentary mental calculation of the additional 
quantity required by the presence of the visitor; then she poured 
water on the tea; and then she put the tea to draw. As she moved 
about he could not help observing now and then that she had a 
very white and pretty arm, and he even had a glimpse more than 
once of a bronze slipper, a very neat ankle, and a scarlet stocking. 
An instinctive politeness made him talk chiefly to the elder lady ; 
but he was not thereby prevented from following the movements of 
the younger. 

He could not help remembering that he had more than once 
heard disparaging criticism of the young Hypatia, on the ground 
that she defied society—that she went everywhere without escort, 
and that she lived independently, and alone-—“‘as if she were a 
young man, and not a young woman” one censor remarked. It 
was true that Sybil did go to places alone, and return alone ; but 
Christmas thought that anybody who saw her quiet home and her 
attention to her mother might have excused many of her acts of 
independence, and put at least the best construction on her doings. 

Sybil ieft the room once on some domestic purpose, and the 
elder lady, as if she had been following Pembroke’s thoughts, 
said— 

“My Sybil leads a strange life, Mr. Pembroke, or what would 
have been thought a strange life in my younger days. I do not 
cross her, and I do not even advise her against it, for she has been 
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a most devoted daughter to me, and her life has been a trying one. 
I encourage her in going out to places alone, for how else could 
she go? And she would pine if she remained always within these 
walls.” 

“Nobody has a right to complain of what she does, if you 
approve of it,” Christmas said warmly, and forgetting that it was not 
the best thing perhaps to tell the mother that people did complain. 

“TI suppose people do find fault with her,” she said; “and with 
me. Buta great many people—you can’t think how many—praise 
her, and say that she has a duty to fulfil. And she is really a very 
«clever speaker—they all say—and I am glad to see her throw herself 
into some public cause, for then she goes about and speaks, and is 
praised, and it makes her happy; and if she did not think she was 
doing some public good she never would leave me; and what sort 
of life would that be for a young woman? It is no vanity of hers. 
She is not vain in the least, I assure you.” 

Christmas was deeply touched by these evidences of affection on 
the part of mother and daughter. The girl still saw a likeness in 
the brilliant portrait to the worn elderly woman ; the mother could 
not see the little touches of unrepressed vanity in the daughter 
which actually sprang to the eye of every passing stranger. 

“And then,” Mrs. Jansen went on with a little energy in her usually 
feeble manner, “if Sybil is warm about women’s rights and women’s 
wrongs, she and I, Mr. Pembroke, have both suffered much from a 
man. We have .been cruelly treated. Why is that child poor and 
hardworked in her youth? Because of a heartless man! I am not 
a widow, Mr. Pembroke, though you may have thought so. My 
husband, my Sybil’s father, is living, and ” 

She was leaning forward in her chair and speaking in tones of 
keen and concentrated anger. Sybil entered, and Mrs. Jansen 
leaned quietly back again. 

“Sybil, my dear,” she said, “I don’t know if Mr. Pembroke 
would like a little cold meat with his tea. Perhaps he has dined 
early or not dined at all. Young gentlemen, I know, are apt to be 
careless.” 

Mrs. Jansen belonged to the days before gastronomy had come to 
be the special boast of every young man’s education, and when 
young men were still called “ young gentlemen.” 

“I hope he would like some,” Sybil said, “‘for I have had no 
dinner, and I am going to have some cold meat.” 

Christmas had instincts far too kindly not to declare at once that 
he had eaten no dinner and that he should like some cold meat of 
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all things. Poor fellow, it was quite true that he had not dined, but 
true also that he had not thought about the matter, and now he did 
begin to feel hungry. Sybil left the room again. 

‘Mrs. Jansen at once resumed her story to Christmas— 

“Few women have suffered more at the hands of a bad and selfish 
man than I have, Mr. Pembroke—except Sybil—for however her 
father may have conceived that he had a right to wrong me, he had 
no right to desert that innocent child. Were you going to ask me 
why I tell you this ?” 

This was a painful question, but Christmas felt inspired with an 
answer which was at once truthful and soothing— 

“No, Mrs. Jansen, I was not going to ask you that. I suppose 
you tell this to me because you think me better worthy of your con- 
fidence than a mere chance acquaintance.” 

“That is the reason partly ; but partly, too, because I should like 
you to know that if poor Sybil seems to you strangely eager to see 
women righted, it is because she, more than most other human 
beings, has seen how women are wronged. Thank you, Sybil, dear. 
Shall we have some toast ?” 

Then Sybil set to making some toast, and Christmas offered to 
relieve her, and with a few hints of instruction did efficiently 
relieve her. In return for his education in the art of making toast, 
he gave some information relative to Chinese and Japanese ways of 
making tea, which was received with interest. No women could be 
more easy and self-possessed than this mother and daughter. It 
was clear that they did all such lighter work as belonged to the 
tea-table for themselves, and left their servant only what may be 
called the heavier duties. They never seemed other than perfectly 
well-bred women—ladies, as the phrase is—when thus engaged. 
Christmas could hardly recognise the fierce and palpitating little 
prophetess of the platform in the kindly, genial girl who bustled 
about her modest rooms and made tea and laid plates and was so 
feminine and winning. 

After tea Christmas, who had a good baritone voice and some 
knowledge of music, sang to Sybil’s accompaniment several songs, 
and he also endeavoured, without Sybil’s accompaniment, to give 
the ladies some idea of what Japanese music and singing were like ; 
and they looked at photographs, and they kept off the woman ques- 
tion, and were very pleasant. Once or twice Christmas was reminded 
that he was under the roof of an agitator or a woman endowed with 
a mission, when a number of letters from the post were brought to 
Sybil, and, begging to be excused, she tore them open, and found 
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that they contained invitations to meetings and lectures, questions 
to be answered, and other such incidental intrusions on the peace of 
those who come before the public. Once or twice Sybil begged to 
be allowed to withdraw into the other room to answer letters that 
scarcely admitted of delay. 

“ Another word, Mr. Pembroke,” said the elder lady during one ot 
these absences, returning with trembling lips to her former painful 
subject. ‘There is another reason why I have told you of our 
misfortunes. I know well enough what a cloud hangs over a 
woman in this country who for whatever reason is separated from her 
husband. I know that if she were as free of fault as an angel there are 
people who would hold her in suspicion and would shrink from her. 
I avoid that, for I shrink from them. But as you are kind enough to 
come to see us, I think it right that you should know I receive no 
one under false pretences. Now you £vow; and I shall not trouble 
you any more on the subject.” 

This was, indeed, the chief reason of Mrs. Jansen’s confidence. 
She had acquired in her wrongs and her loneliness a sort of fierce 
independence, and if she had, poor woman, any faint far thought 
that possibly Christmas and her daughter might come to like each 
other, she was quite resolved that he should know from the first of 
the cloud, as she called it, that hung over them. 

Sybil re-entered the room with some letters which she had written, 
and Christmas offered to post them for her as he went homeward. 

“If you don’t object,” Miss Sybil said, “to making yourself an 
instrument in forwarding such a cause as ours—for I warn you that 
they have to do with our cause and with speeches—to be made 
by me.” 

“ But I really have hardly any view either way ”—— 

“Oh, yes ; I am sure you have.” 

“* My dear Sybil, Mr. Pembroke says he has not.” 

“ He says it only in a qualified way, and out of good nature. The 
influence I dread is not the opposition of men, but the opposition of 
women through men. I fear that Mr. Pembroke is expressing the 
views of some thoughtless and happy woman—thoughtless because 
she is happy, and who does not consider how very different may be 
the lot of others—of thousands and thousands of others. That is 
the influence I dread.” 

Miss Sybil was growing eager, earnest, and rhetorical again. 
Christmas could not imagine why she kept charging him with thus 
taking his tone from some woman. 

“T assure you, Miss Jansen,” he said, almost as earnestly as she 
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had herself spoken, “I don’t believe I ever exchanged a word on 
the subject with any woman but yourself—oh, yes; except with 
Mrs. Seagraves, who is all on your side.” 

“* What a kind, good-hearted woman, so generous and unfettered ! 
I like her. I know people sometimes think her affected and 
ridiculous—I don’t care! Oh, yes; she is with us. But I think her 
friend Miss Challoner is against us.” 

The colour rushed into Pembroke’s face. He felt himself red 
and hot; he could not wholly keep down his emotion. 

“TI don’t know what Miss Challoner’s opinions are on_ that 
subject,” he said, trying to speak composedly. “I don’t think she 
ever said anything to me about it. Anyhow I'll post the letters for 
you with pleasure, if you'll allow me. Perhaps the carrying them in 
my hand may convert me to your side.” 

Sybil herself lighted him to the door when he was going. Her 
thin white hand felt cold and tremulous as she placed it in his. 

Christmas left the house full of kindly feeling and generous sym- 
pathy for the woman who had been so friendly, and touched with a 
special compassion for the girl thus hopelessly beating her soft 
bosom against the bars of conventionality. He had not spent so 
human, so friendly an evening for a long time; and he felt less 
desolate, less like a savage, and he was grateful for the little glimpse 
of a quiet home which had brought him this relief. 

It was very late when he returned to his lodgings, for in the 
intermediate time he had walked to Kensington and paced in the 
silent shadow of Sir John Challoner’s house, and waited lounging 
there until he actually saw a carriage come up, and under its flashing 
lamps saw Sir John hand out his daughter ; and then, but not at 
once, Christmas quitted his place of refuge in a near doorway, and 
lighted a cigar and went his way. 

When he had left Mrs. Jansen’s room Miss Sybil did not return 
to her mother at once. After a few moments she came in silently. 

** What a very charming young man,” Mrs. Jansen said. “I like 
him very much ; he has such a bright smile, I am sure he has a good 
heart. Any one can see that he has not been brought up in London ; 
London makes young men so artificial and puppyish.” 

Sybil still said nothing. 

“You like him, Sybil ; don’t you?” her mother asked, surprised 
at the silence. 

“Oh, yes, dear, I like him. I suppose I ought not to have 
spoken about Miss Challoner,” she added hesitatingly. 

“Who is Miss Challoner, dear?” 

VoL, XIV., N.S. 1875. 
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“ A friend of Mrs. Seagraves—at least, Mrs. Seagraves knows her— 
very beautiful, and very clever, and very rich.” 

“ And why should you not have spoken of her?” 

“ Because he—is—in love with her.” 

“* My dear, how do you know ?” 

“‘T know from his look when I mentioned her name.” 

Sybil sat down and silently took up some work. Her mother 
looked at her wonderingly at first, then sadly, and thought of new 
clouds perhaps to arise upon their pale, grey od 

Sybil looked up suddenly : 

* She is so rich,” said the girl, “and we are so poor ! 


” 


(To be continued.) 





A SONG OF A DREAM. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


WHAT is this cry in our burning ears, 
And what is this flash on our eyes, dear Love ? 
The cry is the rush of the rolling years, 
As they break on the Sun-rock, far above ; 
And the flash is the flash of that Rock of gold 
As it burneth bright in the starry sea ; 
And the cry is wilder a hundredfold, 
And the flash more bright, when I gaze on thee. 
My weak eyes dazzle beneath that gleam, 
My sad ears deafen to hear that cry : 
I was born in a Dream, and I live in a Dream, 
And I go in a.Dream to die! 


O whose is this hand on my forehead bare, 
And whose are these eyes that look in mine? 

The hand is my Mother’s soft hand of air ; 
The eyes are my Mother’s—thro’ tears they shine ; 

And the touch of the hand is so soft, so light, 
As the beam of the sweet eyes blesseth me ; 

But the touch is softest, the eyes most bright, 
When I sit and smile, by the side of thee. 

O Earth, dark Mother, whose blind eyes beam 
With the long-lost love of a life gone by, 

On thy breast I woke in a beauteous Dream— 
And I go in a Dream to die! 


O what are these Voices around my way, 

And what are these Shadows that swim below ? 
The Voices are Waifs in a world astray, 

The Shadows are Souls as they come and go. 
And I hear and see, and I wonder more, 

For their features fair are as strange as mine, 
But most I wonder when most I pore 

On the mystical peace of this face of thine. 
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We walk in silence by wood and stream, 
Our faces turned to the same sweet sky : 

We were born in a Dream, and we live in a Dream, 
And we go in our Dream to die! 


O what is this jangling of merry bells, 
And what is this laughter across the wold? 

’Tis the sound of 2 market that buys and sells ; 
’Tis the laughter of Souls that are counting gold. 

I walk thro’ Cities of silent stone, 
And the market places alive I see ; 

The wicked flourish, the weary groan, 
And I think it real, till I turn to thee ! 

And I smile to answer thine eyes’ bright beam, 
For I know all’s vision that darkens by: 

That they buy in a Dream, and they sell in a Dream, 
And they go in a Dream to die. 


O what are these Shapes on their thrones of gold, 
And what are these clouds around their feet ? 

The shapes are Kings with their hearts clay-cold, 
And the clouds are Armies that ever meet ; 

I see the flash of the crimson fire, 
I hear the murdered who moan “ Ah me! ”— 

My bosom aches with its bitter ire, 
And I think it real,—till I turn to thee! 

And I hear thee whisper—‘ These Shapes but seem— 
The one things certain are thou and I, 

Tho’ we live in a Dream, and love in a Dream, 
And deep in our Dream, must die !” 


O what are these Spirits that o’er us creep, 
And touch our eyelids and drink our breath ? 

The first, with a flower in his hand, is Sleep ; 
The next, with a star on his brow, is Death: 

We fade before them whene’er they come, 
(And never single those spirits be !) 

A little season my lips are dumb, 
But I waken ever,—and look for thee. 

And ever each night when the pale stars beam, 
And the mystical Brethren pass me by, 

This cloud of a trance comes across my Dream, 
As I seem in my Dream to die ! 





A Song of a Dream. 


O what is this grass beneath our feet, 

And what are these beautiful under-blooms ? 
The grass is the grass of the churchyard, Sweet, 

And the flowers are flowers on the quiet tombs. 
I pluck them softly, and bless the Dead, 

And over them silently bend the knee, 
But my tenderest blessing is surely said 

And my tears fall fast, when I turn to thee. 
And our lips are tuned to the old sad theme, 

We think of the loveless Dead, and sigh ; 
Dark is the shadow across our Dream, 

For we go in that Dream to die! 


O what is this moaning so sad and low, 

And what is this crying from night to morn ? 
The moaning is that of the Souls that go, 

The crying is that of the Souls new-born. 
The life-sea gathers with stormy calls, 

The winds blow shrilly, the foam flies free, 
The great wave rises, the great wave falls, 

I rise to its height by the side of thee ! 
With arms outreaching and throats that scream, 

With faces that flash into foam and fly, 
Our beings break in the light of a Dream, 

And the great waves gather and die! 


O what is this Spirit with silvern feet, 
His bright head wrapt in a saffron veil ; 
Around his raiment our wild arms beat, 
We cling unto them, but faint and fail ? 
’Tis the Spirit that sits on the twilight star, 
And soft to the sound of the waves sings he, 
And he leads the chaunt from his crystal car, 
And I join in this mystical chaunt with thee, 
And our wild brains burn with the awful theme. 
For he sings of wonders beyond the sky : 
Of a god-like Dream, and of gods in a Dream, 
Of a Dream that cannot die ! 


O closer creep to this breast of mine ; 
We rise, we mingle, we break, dear Love ! 
A space on the crest of the wave we shine, 
With light and music and mirth we move. 
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3efore and behind us (fear not, Sweet !) 

Blackens the trough of the surging Sea, 

A little moment our mouths may meet, 
A little moment I cling to thee ; 

Onward the wonderful waters stream, 
*Tis vain to struggle, ’tis vain to cry— 

We wake in a Dream, and we ache in a Dream, 
And we break in a Dream, and die! 


O who is this other with hair of flame, 
The naked feet, and the robe of white ? 
A Spirit too, with a sweeter name, 
A softer smile, and a stranger light. 
He wraps us both in a golden cloud, 
He thrills our frames with a fire divine, 
Our souls are mingled, our hearts beat loud, 
My breath and being are blent with thine. 
And the Sun-rock flames with a flash supreme, 
And the starry waves have a stranger cry— 
We climb to the crest of our golden Dream, 
And we dream that we cannot die ! 
Aye! the cry rings loud in our burning ears 
And the light flames bright on our eyes, dear Love, 
And we know the cry of the rolling years 
As they break on the Sun-rock far above ; 
And we know the light of the Rock of gold, 
As it burneth bright in a starry sea, 
And the glory deepens a thousandfold 
As I name the immortal gods and thee. 
We sink together beneath that gleam, 
We break together before that cry, 
We were made in a Dream, and we fade in a Dream, 
And if Death be a Dream, we die! 





GAMBETTA. 


at the font protected the infant against greedy relations whose 

inheritance she had carried off, and from fanatical admirers 
who preferred no baptism to one taking place, as they thought, in a 
corner. The safe issue from the last Parliamentary crisis at Versailles 
is due to the sagacity and skilful leadership of Gambetta. To those 
unacquainted with him, his action upon the different sections of the 
Republicans was not the least surprising feature of the debates on the 
Public Powers Bill. No distant spectator ever doubted the impulsive 
force, the boldness, or grasp of Gambetta’s mind. But it has been 
generally thought that he only would, or could, direct his prodigious 
natural gifts towards subversive ends. His genius, people imagined, 
fatally led him to destroy ; it could no more help demolishing than a 
bomb-shell could avoid ripping open a house against which it was 
directed and slaying indiscriminately the inmates. This reputation 
gave him popularity among the classes who, chiefly familiar with the 
treadmill side of existence, come to regard civilisation as a gaol, and 
Governments as gaolers. But it rendered him abhorrent to those with 
whom life had at all gone well. In England Gambetta has been 
held in particular dislike, because he has been entirely misunderstood. 
The fear that Gladstonian legislation might enable a counterpart of 
him to rise out of the British coal-pits and pull down our most 
cherished institutions worked actively, perhaps, in giving a particular 
complexion to the last elections in England. It is in human nature to 
recoil from great manifestations of blind force when the nerves are not 
blunted with long-sustained misery. If we extol the Providence of 
History, we turn with dread from the scourges he sometimes sends 
forth. We feel the overruling power to be a slow worker. When 
his plough rips up old: pastures, burying with ugly clods wild flowers, 
the leaf-padded nests of field mice, and ornamental but innutritious 
mosses, we do not know whether the harvest for whose sake these 
pretty things are destroyed will come round even in the time of our 
children’s children. Hence our dislike to Gambetta, who had come 
to be regarded as a ruthless instrument of the Destiny which governs 
the fate of nations. He was a Polyphemus, demanding, in the name 
of /es Nouvelles Couches Sociales, to sink mining shafts and throw up 
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blast furnaces in the flower-enamelled mead where Panurges’ sheep 
had quietly grazed since the first Revolution. 

The Gambetta, whether of the Red or of the Reactionary legend, 
is a very gross caricature of the born statesman and leader of men who 
carried the Wallon Bill through the Assembly. ‘The real man is en- 
dowed with all the motive power for which he has obtained credit, or 
discredit. The mistake has been about the quality and direction of 
this force whose true nature was made manifest last January and 
February. A moderate deputy, in recounting to me what Gambetta 
did in committee-rooms and at Parliamentary reunions, said :—“ His 
positive qualities are gigantic. But he owes his victory to the nega- 
tive ones which so happily balance the others. He is quick to resent 
an offence ; but he is incapable of rancour. Byegones are soon bye- 
gones with him. After castigating an aggressor, it costs him no effort 
to pick him up and give him a plaister. If a rancourous man, he 
could have never pulled with d’Audiffret-Pasquier against de Broglie. 
A vain man in his place could not have accepted the constituent 
prerogative of the Assembly implied in the Public Powers Bill. An- 
other of his virtues is an un-French indifference to luxury. Through 
luxuriousness Mirabeau and Danton took bribes, although Danton 
declared he never delivered over his party to the buyer. Gambetta 
enjoys life immensely ; but his hearty joyousness is not dependent on 
the multitude of his possessions. His deputy’s salary, and what 
money he derives from the République Francaise, more than suffice 
for his personal needs. He spends the surplus on pensioners and in 
holding his party together.” 

The lack of vanity noticed by this deputy enables Gambetta’s 
enemies to calumniate him without fear of contradiction. He is 
indifferent to the libellous attacks with which Royalist and Clerical 
prints abound. But when a cur presumes to set his teeth in 
him the retaliation is swift, rude, and effective. ‘Take as an in- 
stance of his indifference to what is said against him, his treatment 
of an assertion made in the Revue des Deux Mondes by M. de Mazade, 
an Orleanist writer, concerning Gambetta’s sudden return on the day 
of the Battle of Orleans from Beaugency to Tours. ‘“ The Minister 
of War,” said the journals of the Delegation published at the time, 
“finding the line blocked, did not go on.” M. de Mazade, who 
endeavoured to brand Gambetta as a coward, spoke of this state- 
ment as a pure invention. He had got up his case industriously, and 
cited in a foot-note an extract from the Tours-Orleans traffic book, 
in which the return of a goods train from the latter to the former 
station was registered as having taken place an hour after the arrival 
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of the express in which the Dictator retreated. The person showing 
this article to Gambetta said to him: “It is quite true that a goods 
train came to Tours from Orleans at the day and hour stated. I was 
a lodger in the house of the driver conducting it. His name was 
Dargo. He was charged with a quantity of powder and cartridges. 
Being a really superior man, and nerved with a strong feeling of 
patriotism, he accepted the dangerous mission, put on all steam, and 
went so rapidly as to escape the Prussians. Near Beaugency the 
stoker called the attention of Dargo to a barricade across the line. 
The latter answered: ‘I am afraid we must go on. Don’t you see 
Uhlans waiting to capture us? Going at the top of our speed may 
keep us on the rails, by striking through the obstacle. The Lord 
have mercy on my wife, the children, and the babe unborn.’ Dargo 
rushed ahead. The train kept on the rails in its perilous dash. But 
the driver was pitched violently some distance on an embankment, 
luckily for him separated by a wide stream from the Uhlans, and 
sheltered from their firearms. He was picked up by the stoker, who 
ten minutes later reversed the engine and came back to him. Dargo 
was badly bruised and more dead than alive from the shaking. 
Why don’t you make use of this information to contradict de 
Mazade? Here is an anecdote which, if published, could not fail to 
circulate. ‘ Ma foi,’ replied Gambetta, in his jovially satirical way, 
‘I might spoil de Mazade’s chances of entering the Academy, which 
his attacks on me will, perhaps, open to him. If I were something 
more than a deputy I should reward Dargo for his heroism. For 
my part I don’t trouble myself as to what my contemporaries or pos- 
terity may think of me. The truth may some day come out. If 
not, so much the better for M. de Mazade.’” 

In speaking of Gambetta’s lack of vanity, the deputy just now 
quoted justly remarked: “‘ He does not make a speech for the sake of 
showing off. This is one of the reasons why his speeches are season- 
able and produce the effect intended.” 

Gambetta never attitudinises. In public and private he speaks 
out of his great fullness. Unrestrainedly conversing with his nearest 
friends, he seldom refers to what he has done or what has happened 
to him. ‘To know about his history one must apply for information 
to his relations, and notably to a maiden aunt who has kept house 
for him for fifteen years, and certain of his retainers with whom he 
became acquainted when a law student. Of his passage through the 
law school the late worthy Professor of Jurisprudence, Valette, had 
interesting recollections. ‘They contradict the Greek idea of Fortune 
being a blind goddess. 
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Taine, in his essay on La Fontaine, starts with the seeming truism 
that without France there would be no French literature. By this 
he means to convey that our minds are racy of the soil on which we 
are reared. In showing my readers Gaimbetta as he is, and the 
circumstances which helped to shape his public career, I shall 
follow that eminent critics method. Therefore shall I take them 
to Cahors, a picturesque town creeping up a steep cliff, encircled at 
its base by the River Lot, which, open to the south, is brilliant with 
sunlight the greater part of the day. Cahors is not a lively town, 
nor particularly cleanly; but it is a highly interesting one to those 
who are prone to follow the social revolutions through which 
some of the leading races of Europe passed during a long course 
of centuries. It is in itself an historical museum. Its quaint 
old bridge, towers, churches, and pagan ruins are so many his- 
torical strata left by the different forms of civilisation which rose, 
flourished, died out, and are dying near the Mediterranean. The 
streets of Cahors are narrow and antique. Some of them command 
the vast stretch of country reaching to the Pyrenees. The prospect 
from them is glorious. A lover of the picturesque revels in a 
blue sky, clear atmosphere, and rolling uplands, over which the 
folle blanche vine rans like a drunken Bacchante, with its dis- 
hevelled foliage tumbling about in all directions. Here the wile 
dulce is pleasantly commingled. Corn, oil, and sparkling wines 
are cheap. ‘Truffles exude from the roots of the oaks in the 
neighbouring woods. ‘The caverns on the Lot, in which are found 
the bones of pre-historic men and animals that were extinguished 
by the great European ice-flood, are turned into sheep-milk dairies. 
People take life easy at Cahors. They have active brains and 
strong bodies. When the pinch of poverty comes they can put 
forth tremendous working power; but if things go at all well they 
saunter through existence, letting well enough alone. The edu- 
cation of the children is now abandoned to the Jesuits. Trade is 
well nigh in the hands of Jews, who replace the Genoese, to whom 
the Riquetti de Mirabeau Canal opened up Languedoc. 

The political movement of 1830 greatly stimulated the brain-energy 
of Cahors, and helped to form the mould in which Gambetta’s in- 
tellect eight years later was cast. A great link of sympathy between 
this town and Paris was the Vaéiona/, the celebrated paper founded 
by MM. Thiers and Armand Carrel in 1827 avowedly to bombard 
the restored monarchy. Under the direction of the latter it took 
a Republican complexion. If the universe is concentrated in a 
dewdrop, the ational was a focus into which were converged the 
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intellectual beams which France in Louis Philippe’s reign gave out with 
tropical heat and brightness. The style of its leaders was of classic 
dignity and elevation, quite free from academical pedantry. Nearly 
always in the Opposition, it exercised over young minds the seductive 
influence which belongs to a policy of principles, as contrasted with one 
of interests. Now the JVational was taken in at the Genoese Bazaar, 
and read with passionate interest by the young wife of the head of 
this establishment, which was founded soon after the opening of the 
Languedoc Canal by the Gambetti. The successive owners of the 
Bazaar jealously preserved their nationality, which was announced on 
the signboard. They avoided being naturalised, and their commercial 
relations brought them into frequent contact with Genova la Superba. 
Each intended to pass his chair days somewhere on the gulf laving 
the queenly city. But the prosperity of the house increasing, and 
local interests springing up, the final parting with Cahors never came 
to pass. The Gambetti went on taking back Italian spouses with 
their Genoese stock. The first to marry a Frenchwoman was Leon 
Gambetta’s father. He was also the last to carry on the business. 
To him it has been granted to pass his closing years on the beautiful 
Riviera, not far from Nice. He had bought property near San 
Remo and Bordighera ere Dr. Antonio had made these places 
fashionable. His wife belonged to a large family doubly orphaned 
in infancy. She was reared by the sister, not many years her senior, 
who now keeps house for her illustrious nephew. Madame Gambetta 
had a literary turn, as her passion for the ational evinced. Out of 
this newspaper she taught her Leon how to read, and it appears he 
took most kindly to the mental nutriment thus provided. The boy 
was a fine little fellow, very self-willed, frank, and boisterously mirth- 
ful. He was intended to be the “son” of the Cahors Dombey, who 
looked forward to “Gambetta Jeune” figuring on the signboard. 
But through the asona/ the agitated capital whispered things to his 
childish imagination which prevented the paternal ambition from 
ever being realised. It was an amusement of Leon to break loose 
and ramble about the old town. The stones of Cahors told him 
strange stories of byegone times and peoples as he watched the 
effects of light and shade upon them. They awoke his curiosity 
about the Latins, Goths, Saracens, the feudal barons, the Bearnese 
king, and the military bishops of Cahors who laid their sword and 
gauntlets on the altar when offering up the sacrifice of the mass. 
These walks gave his mind the rich tinge which colours his speeches 
and familiar conversation. Gambetta is partially indebted to them 
for his un-French indifference to luxury. When a clear and healthy 
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vision of the beautiful has from infancy been vouchsafed to one of 
his philosophical range of intellect, he will not sell his party for any- 
thing M. Rouher can offer him. When the rambles were forbidden, 
which happened very often, French boys being allowed no personal 
liberty to speak of, Leon threw himself impetuously into the study of 
Thiers’ and Guizot’s speeches in the /Vationa/. In his seventh year 
he was sent to the Jesuits’ preparatory school at Monfaucon, the 
father being persuaded that he was consuming his brain with frothy 
orations when he should be learning accounts, and writing. Gam- 
betta was a diligent pupil. His copies were of remarkable neatness. 
The priests were kind and patted him on the back. At the outset 
they did not try to repress his expansive disposition, but let him 
spout to the other children the speeches and leading articles of the 
National which he had assimilated. One of these speeches which 
fastened on his memory was by ‘Thiers. It was an attack on the 
Government for encouraging the growth of the Jesuits in France. 
The occasion of the speech was Quinet’s dismissal for exposing in 
his lectures at the College of France the dominating spirit of that 
body. 

The events of 1848 powerfully stirred Cahors. The Mationai, still 
taken in at the Genoese Bazaar, was smuggled into the Little 
Seminary by Mme. Gambetta when her son won good marks. His 
pulse answered to the strong heart-throbs of Paris. The electricity 
in the air agitated every fibre. The terrible days of May and June 
passed over ; Cavaignac came and went, and the Jesuits interfered 
not with their rhetorical pupil. There was some bright sunshine in 
these early spring days, which was followed by a tempest that had, 
however, the advantage of whirling the future tribune beyond the 
reach of his clerical tutors. 

Louis Napoleon was scarcely elected to the Presidency before he 
set to work to prepare a Dictature. An offensive and defensive 
alliance was entered into between him and the priestly party, he 
promising to secure the Church the domination she coveted, if she 
would aid him in stultifying the national intellect. He was to crush 
the Press ; the clergy were to form the young minds, which an educa- 
tional Bill of M. de Falloux would place under their direction. Eccle- 
siasticism was again to find a leverage in the secular arm, whose 
sword and gauntlet, as in the time of the military bishops of Cahors, 
were again to lie upon the altar. 

Gambetta was one of the earliest victims of the alliance. The 
Jesuits on sufferance were very different from what they grew to be 
supported by the State. Felines win their way by flattering caresses 
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when reduced to the weak state of the cat. Give them strength, and 
all their latent ferocity comes out. In 1849 a new leaf was turned 
over at the Petite Seminaire. Gambetta was taken to task for his 
Republican enthusiasm. He was scolded, locked up, and subjected 
to a severely penitential régime intended to break his spirit. His 
newspaper slips were confiscated, his favourite studies suspended ; 
and this harsh treatment failing in its object, the extreme measure of 
expulsion was resorted to. In notifying this step to the family, the 
superior expressed concern for turning off a pupil of extraordinary 
aptitudes. The boy was very studious, obliging, and open. In fact, 
he pushed the virtue of openness to the extreme point where it be- 
comes a vice, and he could not help communicating to his class fellows 
the political passions which ravaged his young soul. Through him 
the school was degenerating into a club of Jacobin urchins. If the 
principal any longer tolerated the state of things which had grown 
out of Gambetta’s speechifying he would, he said, deservedly incur 
the disciplinary rigours with whigh he was menaced. 

Accordingly Gambetta was taken home in disgrace. The father 
met him with a frown; the mother blamed herself for stuffing his 
head with the WVationa/?. Neighbours prophesied that, if he escaped 
being shot, it would be to go and join Blanqui in a dungeon of 
Mont St. Michel. 

Left for awhile to himself, he profited by the opportunity to renew 
acquaintance with the historical stones of Cahors. They told him 
the same old tale, the moral of which he this time began to divine. 
In the south of France the historical sentiment is strong, the archzo- 
logical conditions there tending to its development. In some of the 
towns of Provence and Languedoc one can learn more of the 
Gauls and Roman and medizval French in a single walk than 
in a whole library devoted to the collective lives of these peoples. 
General laws are quickly apprehended when we see their results in a 
striking form. Now no law is more distinctly laid down in the pagan 
and other remains of the two provinces just mentioned than that 
despotism shares the speedy mortality of pampered despots. Had 
not this lesson been inculcated so early and so strikingly on 
Gambetta, he might—the tendency of his mind never leading him to 
break his head against stone walls—have lost heart in 1869, and 
made his peace with Napoleon III. But he was strengthened to 
persevere by the reflection that if solid old Rome fell with a crash, 
the electroplate Czesarism of 1851 had no chance of enduring. 

As early as 1849 Bonapartism had begun to assume a virulent 
form. ‘The Reign of Terror which opened in 1851 was anticipated 
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in the provinces. Ramifications of the Tenth of December Society 
were sent into the departmental towns to cow the timid, and to draw 
up black lists of those who might oppose the re-establishment of the 
Empire. The shrewd head of the Genoese Bazaar was not blind to 
the signs of the times. So he locked up Leon in the Lyceum of 
Cahors, where the youth remained utterly cut off from the outer world 
until he had mastered the curriculum for a bachelor’s degree. 
Although it was all work and no play in the scholastic prison, Gam- 
betta did not become a dull boy. But his fine constitution was tried 
by the unwholesome incarceration. He acquired a sedentary habit, 
which is now the cause of his heaviest expenditure being in cab hire 
and of his being the bulkiest man of his years in the Assembly. In 
England we are in happy ignorance of those Bastilles in which 
French youths are confined at a time of life when nature indicates 
the acquirement of that practical knowledge of the world which our 
boys pick up in play hours and holidays. 

The particular prisoner with whom we are dealing put forth all his 
brain-energy to get soon out of his gaol. He had done with philo- 
sophy, the last educational requirement of the French university, be- 
fore he was seventeen. The bachelor’s degree was brilliantly won. 
Gambetta then was taken home. His father told him that he had 
had enough of books, and must now apply himself to trade. Leon 
pleaded that he had no taste for buying and selling. His practical 
parent said that he must acquire one. The house was on an ex- 
<ellent footing. It was old, respected, and with energy and activity 
its business was susceptible of considerable extension. The mono- 
tony of the counter would be broken by frequent glimpses of dis- 
tant places, the Bazaar deriving its supplies from Marseilles, and the 
splendid cities of Italy, Smyrna, Spain, and Algeria. Gambetta 
passively obeyed. For a while he applied himself to trade, hoping 
to conquer his aversion, and then, feeling he was wasting his life, 
besought a release. He regretfully looked back to the scholastic 
gaol, where he was consoled for the stagnation of his existence by 
classical literature and the friendship of the venerable Gatien- 
Arnould, his Professor of Philosophy. Had a debating society existed 
at Cahors, had there been a local journal through which his cerebral 
energy could have flowed, he might have sought there a compensation 
for the narrowly prosaic life of a trader in a provincial French town 
and remained where he was. But there was nothing of the sort. 
The Imperial shoe pinched everywhere. Not a tongue dared wag. 
The WVationai, and all else like it, was stamped out. Dull M. Havin’s 
verbose lucubrations in the Siéc/e were the only journalistic pabulum 
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of a Republican sort that was vouchsafed to Paris and the provinces. 
The business of nearly every other paper was to laud the Empire. 
Neighbours had ceased to be neighbourly. Authority looked with 
jealous eye on friendly meetings, fearing they might gradually become 
centres of opposition ; besides, when south of France people mect 
they must talk, and in the heat of conversation might make slips of 
the tongue pregnant with serious consequences. Constraint, and 
disgust with the existence he led sickened Gambetta. He recoiled 
from spending his powers in persuading the mayor’s wife that a yard 
of Genoa velvet at twenty francs was cheaper than the same measure 
of the Lyons article at thirteen. He revolved in his mind scheme 
after scheme for abandoning trade and escaping to Paris to study 
law, with the design of taking pupils. But he had nota single friend 
there, nor money to go. One day, as he was in a state of almost 
moral prostration, his mother beckoned him aside. She saw that it 
was no use forcing him to continue the business, and after a sharp 
internal struggle resolved to let his vocation direct him. Placing a 
bag of money, she had secretly amassed, in his hand, she said : “This, 
my boy, is to pay your way for a year. A trunk full of clothes is 
ready for you. Try andcome home Somebody. Start soon, and take 
care to let nobody suspect you are going away. Do not say good- 
bye to a single soul. I want to avoid a scene between you and your 
father.” 

And so Leon slipped away. He had heard of the Sorbonne as an 
Alma Mater, and drove, on reaching Paris, to that venerable 
institution with his box. He looked at the frowning building, 
and then addressed himself to the driver, who recommended him 
a very dingy hotel over the way. The youth (he was not yet 
eighteen) entered, asked for the cheapest room, which he hired 
and in which he lived until better days smiled on him. Having 
secured a lodging, he wrote home. Madame Gambetta answered his 
letter: she spoke of his father’s anger as excessive, and feared he 
would never pardon his son for sacrificing a good position for 
what appeared to him a wild-goose adventure. Gambetta kept 
his purpose steadily in view. A year passed in the study of law 
books picked up on the numerous stands about the Sorbonne. 
This was in 1856, when Napoleon III. was at the apogee of his force. 
Through a journal which he saw at the café where he breakfasted, 
Gambetta learned how the Empire was consolidated by the birth of 
an Imperial Prince. He learned from the same source of the Treaty 
of Paris being the vevanche of 1815. Of the illuminations he only 
knew from what he saw from his window. 
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Beyond the Sorbonne, the book-stands, a quiet café, and his 
lodgings, Gambetta remained an utter stranger to Paris and the 
Parisians. He did not make a single acquaintance, and passed his 
evenings with his books. At the law school Professor Valette 
noticed the assiduity of a slender adolescent with a very remarkable 
head. His diligence won the esteem, and his intelligence and 
originality the interest, of the professor, who was particularly struck 
with his voice, which was loud and resonant without harshness. A 
strong southern accent heightened the picturesque turns which he un- 
consciously gave his phrases. The worthy M. Valette encouraged 
the youth. Towards the close of the first year he knew him well 
enough to question him about his prospects, and drew from him his 
whole history. M. Valette dissuaded Gambetta from becoming a 
law teacher. The rarest thing in the world, he told him, is a fine 
voice. It would bea pity to throw away his in a classroom. He 
should study for the bar, for which he had all the mental aptitudes. 
Moreover, the professor offered to write to the elder Gambetta re- 
monstrating with him for nursing his anger against his son, who in 
M. Valette’s estimation was marked for greatness. A little money 
spent on him would, he was convinced, prove the best investment 
the family had ever made. 

The letter produced a sensation. Cahors turned round and was 
on the side of Madame Gambetta and her sister, who, strong in the 
professors report, pleaded the runaway’s cause, which they soon 
gained. The father relented. He made an allowance to his son, 
who in less than two years passed all his law examinations with 
distinction. He had mastered the civil, criminal, military, forest, 
and maritime codes, and the commentaries on them of the standard 
authorities. 

Not old enough to receive his call to the bar, Gambetta gave 
himself up for two years to a profitable sort of idleness. He did 
not really begin to look about him in Paris before 1858, a period of 
great political tension in consequence of the Orsini attempt and 
the advantage the Empire took of that crime to drive the gag tighter 
into the nation’s mouth. The future tribune sought that year the 
acquaintance of journalists in the hope of joining some future 
Republican organ. He visited picture-galleries and museums, 
watched sun-set views from the Pont Neuf, occasionally witnessed 
the triumph of crinoline (that inflated buoy which helped to keep 
Ceesarism afloat) in the Champs Elysées, and he spent long morn- 
ings sauntering along the beautiful quays. Lying thus in fallow, the 
mind regained its original elasticity, which neither the Jesuits nor 
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the collegiate Bastille could crush out, but which the privations of 
1856-57 had severely taxed. In studying life in the strange city 
which is at once the world’s Vanity Fair and the centre of Re- 
publicanism, Gambetta had, with his superior education, the im- 
mense advantage of being untrammelled by social prejudices. He 
had no personal experience of those refinements originally intended 
to keep the social wheels from creaking but which, being abused 
too frequently, relax the mental and moral fibre and degenerate 
into coxcombry. The grain of his disposition harmonised with his 
democratic ideas. With a genius for penetrating into the kernel of 
things, Gambetta does not stop to feed on the husk. A worthy 
man is no worthier in his eyes for having a fashionable 
tailor. Homely outsides inspire him with no repugnance. Now 
most of the dourgeois politicians of 1830 and 1848 instinctively 
shrank from men who were not nicely varnished. Their eye was 
used to poor mahogany thickly coated with polish, which they 
preferred to the best seasoned oak without any. Gambetta’s dis- 
regard of fine tailoring and high varnish has greatly conduced to his 
extraordinary popularity. It costs him no effort to shake hands 
with a poor man whom he respects. One of the hinges on which 
the door to fortune turned lay in his faculty to discern merit in 
humble life. In his period of unavoidable idleness in Paris he acciden- 
tally made the acquaintance of the head usher of the Corps Législatif, 
with whom he struck up a friendship, and who offered to admit him 
whenever he felt disposed to hear the debates, not permitted to be 
at that time reported in the journals. Unnoticed by any one, Gam- 
betta acquired in the lobby and gallery his political education. 
His humble patron, to whom he subsequently granted a small 
pension, was very intelligent, and used to let him know what went 
on in the committee-rooms. ‘There was no better school for a 
budding statesman than the Corps Législatif in the frankly despotic 
phase of the Empire. This, seeming paradoxical, demands an ex- 
planation. Up to 1861-the Lower Chamber was almost exclusively 
taken up with administrative business. A forlorn hope of five Re- 
publicans represented abstract ideas. Being a forlorn hope they 
took a high stand-point upon absolute principles. Parliamentary 
subtleties and party intrigues had no place in the Corps Législatif 
before the right to discuss the Address was granted. A golden vein 
runs through every evil thing in this world of mysteries. Here was 
an instrument silently preparing to break down Cesarism, and, let 
us hope, to build up something better on the ruins. 


Gambetta created a rostrum for himself, where he exercised his 
Vor. XIV., N.S. 1875. PP 
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oratorical faculties. He and his literary and legal chums used to 
meet at the quiet and classical Café Procope near the Odéon Theatre. 
Procope’s was once the habitual resort of Voltaire and the Encyclo- 
pedists. It has a distinctive character of its own. In all Paris 
there is no other café which has poor old Procope’s air of faded 
gentility. The illustrious old customers have died off, the tide of 
rich playgoers flows to the north side of the river, and the students 
patronising the Odéon refresh themselves in noisier houses. Pro- 
cope’s is the original coffee-house of Paris. Its decorations mark the 
date of its foundation. A medallion portrait of Voltaire smiles sar- 
donically on a desk table at the end of the café farthest from the 
entrance. Procope’s shabbily-genteel quietude caused the police to 
overlook it when Gambetta organised there his forensic club. The 
landlord used to suffer the members, for a small fee, to sit round 
Voltaire’s table until daybreak. Not a glimmer of light found its. 
way into the street. Ventilation came through a blind court. One 
of the humours of the.club was a caligraphic journal. The articles, 
on politics, philosophy, literature, art, and contemporaneous cele- 
brities, were read when the staff was “close tiled.” A sober style 
was aimed at. Gambetta’s “copy,” written in a delicate, flowing 
hand, neat as copperplate, bore the stamp of genius. A member of 
the cenacle once said of him “ He colours like Rubens, writes like 
Madame de Stael, speaks like Danton, and laughs like Rabelais.” 

He became the king of his company, though it was formed of 
young men of more than average abilities. At Procope’s he 
recruited the nucleus of that able staff of lieutenants with whose aid 
he manages the République Francaise and directs Republican France. 
His genius brought him to the top, and his homely joyousness 
blunted the sting of jealousy, which is generally nowhere more 
venomous than hidden under a Frenchman’s tongue. 

In 1860 the long and forced vacation of Gambetta closed. He 
was of an age to be called to the bar. Pursuant to a rule of the 
benchers, he bought furniture and’set up the modest chambers which 
he still occupies in the Rue Montaigne. His first brief came when 
he had been eighteen months a lawyer. It came from Greppo, the 
deputy, who had sat in the Assembly ejected by Louis Napoleon, 
and who was, with sixty-four others, accused of conspiring against the 
Government. The case was palpably got up by the police. Gam- 
betta’s defence at once gave him rank with the first orators of the 
bar but, the journals not being allowed to report political trials, his 
speech found no echo beyond the Palais de Justice. M. Crémieux, 
the celebrated jurisconsult, was foremost,in congratulating Gambetta, 
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whom he asked to become his secretary. The offer was accepted, 
and for six years Greppo’s eloquent defender voluntarily chained 
himself to a desk, turning down the business of Crémieux, then at 
the head of the largest Jewish practice in the world. He plodded 
steadily on, mastering the technicalities of his profession, from 1862 
to 1868, when the celebrated Baudin trial took place. 

This was another police case. The microscopic Minister of the 
Interior, Pinard, if an erudite lawyer, was a politician of small and 
far-fetched expedients. He advised the Emperor, before he went to 
war with Prussia, to get rid of certain political ferments which the 
debates on the Address were bringing out. His plan for doing this 
was to lay a series of traps, into which the dangerous men would, he 
calculated, fall. The French have a mania for keeping anniver- 
saries. Pinard would hook ‘the party he wanted to get rid of by 
setting them on, ‘through the police, to keep a few Republican ones. 
All Souls’ Day'was nigh. - Now M. Pinard had concerted with the 
secret service agent Lagrange to prepare a manifestation at the tomb 
of Baudin, a deputy shot the morning of the coup @état for defend- 
ing the rights of-the Assembly. The bird-lime operated, and one of 
the captured birds was a man, -fanaticised by a sojourn of several 
years in 'Cayenne, by name Delescluze. He was of austere habits, 
broken to hardship, 'and did not wish to be acquitted if a con- 
demnation would hurt the Empire. Delescluze’s instructions may be 
thus translated :—“ Fire away at the Man of December, taking care 
not to imitate those lawyers who, to get off a political client, repre- 
sent him as the victim of misplaced confidence in his co-accused 
friends.” Right willingly Gambetta took this course. The only 
defence possible, he said, was an attack. The thing was to throttle 
the Empire and say “ Disgorge your prey.” Recollections of the 
Jesuits’ school and the six years’ imprisonment in the Cahors Lyceum 
nerved him to assail. He thundered and lightened from the fullness 
of his long pent-up indignation. M. Pinard’s robed accomplices 
were dumbfoundered at the boldness of the attack. The whole 
auditory was electrified, including the gendarmes behind the dock. 
When recovered from his amazement, Public Minister Aulois pro- 
tested against the Emperor being dragged as an accused party into 
court. Judge Vivien was unable to check the vehement flow of 
Gambetta’s eloquence. After giving a vivid picture of the band of 
gamesters who perpetrated the coup Wétat, and of the massacre 
of peaceful citizens on the boulevards, the orator exclaimed :— 
“They talk here of the f/ébiscitum and of ratification by a national 


vote. The will of the people can never transform might into right. 
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A nation is no more justified in committing suicide than one of its 
individual members. And, after seventeen years, we are forbidden 
to discuss the iniquities of December! But the Government will not 
succeed. ‘This trial must go on until the conscience of mankind has 
received the satisfaction it demands and the wages of crime are 
delivered up. For seventeen years you have been masters of France, 
and you have never dared to celebrate the Second of December. It 
is we who take up the anniversary, which you no more dare face than 
a fear-haunted murderer can his victim’s corpse.” 

Nobody present at the Baudin trial will ever forget it. The sonor- 
ous voice of Gambetta filled the hall ; and when, overcome with his 
own emotion, he sank fainting into his seat, the cowed judges did 
not attempt to silence the tumultuous burst of applause which came 
from the auditory and was taken up by the dock. 

France is a land of ready sympathies. No other nation conveys 
more rapidly the sort of electricity which Delescluze’s advocate gave 
out. ‘Though unreported by the journals, Gambetta’s speech was in 
every mouth, It was feit that if the Emperor did not make a second 
coup d état, and deprive the bar of its highest privilege, the right of free 
defence, the Empire could not goon. No coup déatwasmade. The 
‘Yom ‘Thumb at the Home Office was dismissed for digging a pit into 
which his master was to fall. Pending more certain coercive mea- 
sures, agents of the Tuileries were given for their cue the “ Liberal 
Empire,” and M. Ollivier engaged to take it up. Gambetta repelled 
the advances made him, and founded the “irreconcilable” party. 
Overcrowded Belleville, on whose shoulders the stone and mortar of 
Haussmannised and fashionable Paris weighed heavy, having a vacant 
seat, made him an offer through its grand-elector Braleret, than whom 
no Frenchman better deserves to be sketched from life by Carlyle. 
Braleret’s is a singularly picturesque physiognomy. He is a silent, 
thoughtful man, with a high, overhanging forehead. In spite of 
honesty and the grace of martyrdom, he has grown rich. His wine- 
shop at Belleville needs no bush. Gambetta made his first electoral 
speech in Braleret’s cherry orchard, where he announced himself an 
“irreconcilable.” Thrice he has since addressed France from the 
same place, but under widely different circumstances, the Empire 
having disappeared, and the period for thinking of reconstruction 
arrived. 

A bronchial affection menaced Gambetta’s life at the time of his 
double election for Paris and Marseilles in 1869. ‘The work-worn 
secretary of Crémieux was reduced to a shadow by close application 
to business, the fatiguing excitement of his public ovations, and his 
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malady. He was advised to pass a season at Ems. Bismarck and 
he sometimes met at the pump, where once they had a long con- 
versation on the state of France and the prospects of the Empire. 
On returning to Paris Gambetta gave up the bar to devote himself 
to politics and the formation of a party. He was courted by 
the Orleanists, who had noted his sagacity in the committee- 
rooms. He did not repel their advances, which gave a show 
of truth to the rumours, spread by the police-agents in demo- 
cratic quarters, that he was gained over to the Comte de Paris and 
would take the earliest opportunity of turning his back on Braleret 
and Belleville. Accused at a public meeting of having dined, 
in one of his holiday trips, with an Orleans prince, Gambetta 
simply answered : “I wish, my friend, you had been with me, for 
the dinner was excellent.” His speech on April 5, 1870, in the 
Corps Législatif, on the A/édiscitum, established his reputation as a 
Parliamentary orator, and put an end to the suspicion of his being an 
unfaithful servant of Republican principles. The reserve he was 
forced to maintain in a chamber packed with Bonapartist deputies, 
while proving that Republicanism was the inevitable corollary of 
universal suffrage and the sole possible basis for a really strong 
Government, heightened the effect of his eloquence, which, like the 
rivers of southern France, is apt to spread over a wide bed. It 
rolled the deeper, the clearer, and the stronger for being pent up in 
a narrow channel. It is a law of nature to place the antidote near 
the poison. Gambetta’s speech, the importance of which the English 
press failed to perceive, was the antidote to the p/ébiscitary cheat of 
the so-called Liberal Empire. A week later Napoleon III. would, if 
he could, have withdrawn from the position he had taken up. ‘The 
young statesman, whose name was in every mouth, had, he felt, 
caught the ear of the country, and was on the high road to become 
its representative man. But to retract would have been a confession 
of weakness which a French ruler could not safely make. ‘The 
plébiscitum was therefore carried out. Napoleon III. knew, but the 
world at the time did not, how prefects, judges, procureurs, and 
mayors were whipped and spurred by the central authority to beat 
the country for docile voters, and to turn the gaols loose on the 
voting-urns. Eight million ow7s inflated the Bourse ; but the Tuileries 
estimated them at their real worth. Court and police were agreed 
that to counteract M. Gambetta’s speeches the Emperor must go to 
war with Prussia and succeed in beating her. 

Gambetta was, with his party, against war; but once it was de- 
clared he followed M. Thiers, who had counted its cost, which the 
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Court did not, in voting supplies. I need not stop to tell how 
from the very outset of the war disaster followed upon disaster 
with a rapidity unparalleled in history. Towards the close of 
August the lobby of the Corps Législatif became a great political 
club, to which the feverish city rushed for news of what was going 
on at the seat of war. The Empire was spoken of as virtually 
defunct. Ere the last spark of life was extinguished at Sedan 
the question of what successor it should have was openly debated. 
The friends of the Empress, who saw no hope but in bend- 
ing before the storm, proposed an Executive Commission named 
by the Corps Législatif. Madame Edmond Adam, in her diary of 
the Siege of Paris, shows how this intrigue was defeated, and how 
Gambetta and a few of his friends took possession of the Hétel de 
Ville and Ministry of the Interior before either the Communists or 
disguised Monarchists and Imperialists got there. 

To conceive the practical difficulties with which the improvised 
Minister had to deal on September 5th, one must have seen him 
that day at the Home Office. He had not been in bed for three 
nights, and there was no prospect of an unbroken sleep before 
the investment of Paris should shut him off from the provinces. 
Clerks and ushers ran momentarily in with fresh telegrams de- 
manding “immediate answers.” The word “immediate” was 
stamped on every letter. Whatever there was to do should be 
done immediately. The world never witnessed such a fight against 
time. Germany was marching against the capital. Departmental 
France was in a state of higher fever than the capital, as the inces- 
sant whizz of the telegraphic alarum at the Home Office signified. 
Not a county nor cantonal town in communication with Paris 
resisted the temptation of keeping the wires going day and night. 
There was. a general clamour for the instantaneous dismissal of 
Bonapartist functionaries. Denunciations of prefects and sub- 
prefects poured in from “ good patriots” forced for twenty years to 
hide their patriotism ; from intriguers, place-hunters, and men run 
mad with excitement. Conflicts were taking place between Repub- 
lican populations wanting to make a clean sweep of the Imperialists, 
and functionaries tenacious of their rights. The Commune was 
reported imminent at Lyons and Marseilles. General elections were 
the order of the day. The hurry and confusion were intensified 
by candidates thrusting themselves by telegraph and otherwise on 
Gambetta, whose antechamber was filled with office-seekers, mani- 
festants, sympathisers real and pretended, journalists, and intrusive 
people led there by mere fussiness. They clamoured in chorus and 
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separately. Those,who failed to see the Minister went away angry. 
The clerks of the press department, which was abolished on the sth, 
mixed up with the Bellevillites and whispered that their champion 
only wanted opportunity to become an “aristo.” 

The situation imposed a gigantic weeding process in the Admini- 
stration. Every prefecture would have become a political Metz if 
the Bonapartists were maintained in their places. But where find 
men to replace them? The Republican sentiment had been 
chiefly latent under the fallen régime, save in overcrowded 
faubourgs and the noisy cafés of the Latin Quarter and of the 
Boulevard Montmartre. The Procope handful, and the friends of 
a later date, in a country where the “Great Unpaid” is unknown, 
were insufficient to form the feeblest administrative cadre. Gam- 
betta’s difficulties were augmented by the small number of tried 
Republicans who were men of the world and at all acquainted with 
the transaction of public business making it a point of honour to 
remain in Paris. M. Thiers’ friends, with selfish prudence, agreed to 
maintain an attitude of watchful neutrality. They did not want 
to compromise themselves with a Government which rose in a storm 
and might soon disappear in another. The Proscripts of ’48 and 
’52, who had refused to benefit by Imperial amnesties, hastened to 
the capital to join in the defence. They were too much in the habit 
of regarding Paris as the brain of France to think of rendering 
service in the other towns. This left Gambetta no alternative but 
to recruit his Administration with crude young fellows brought up in 
collegiate Bastilles, and greatly needing his rapid glance to make up 
for their ignorance of most things foreign to the schools of the 
Latin Quarter and the boulevards. Before the year was out some 
very able men had found their way to the top, but in the nature of 
things they were guilty of many sins of omission. The inevitable 
blunders and injudicious zeal of the common run of administra- 
tive freshmen (who thus became Dons fer sal/tum) helped at the 
general éléctions of 1871 to throw France into the hands of a 
reactionary majority. Duc d’Audiffret Pasquier’s bitter enmity to 
Gambetta arose from the nomination of a person of this class, 
M. Dubost, to the prefecture of the Orne. M. Dubost has many 
civic virtues, but he is devoid of social tact, disputatious, hot-headed, 
and has a natural talent for treading on corns. His passage through 
the fertile Orne was marked by a wide-spread destruction of bridges, 
one of which was the link of communication between the Pasquier 
estates and the county town of Alencon. 

The formation of the delegate branch of the Home Office was 
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another difficulty demanding an immediate solution. Gambetta 
named to be its virtual head M. Laurier, who had gained a forensic 
triumph at Prince Pierre Bonaparte’s trial, and was a good man of 
business. He and Gambetta had worked together at Crémieux’s, 
the former as senior, and the latter as junior secretary. The ap- 
pointment did not turn out a happy one. Laurier is a clever, even a 
brilliant advocate, but sceptical, shallow, and a believer in tricks and 
ruses. He has no faith in what is god-like, and is persuaded that 
what is low and cunning will ever rule the world. It is a saying of 
his that in the nineteenth century it is not faith, but the capital of 
dirty-handed Jews, which removes and tunnels mountains. He may be 
held accountable for the proclamation which in the commencement 
of October announced a sortie ez masse of the National Guard, and 
a defeat all round Paris of the Prussians. This astounding State 
paper was drawn up in connection with the negotiations for the 
Morgan loan. M. Laurier’s business at Cremieux’s principally 
lay with Israelitish financiers, who collected round him at 
Tours and secured his patronage for military contracts before 
M. Gambetta arrived there on October roth. In matters of 
commerce M. Laurier’s clients were a match for the inventor of 
mahogany nutmegs. The credit is due, however, to Laurier of 
having, when he saw the incapacity of the Delegates, summoned 
Gambetta from Paris to put himself at their head. How the summons 
was conveyed through the enemy’s lines must still remain a 
secret. 

Gambetta descended from his balloon in the forest of L’Epineuse, 
which means thorny. Despite the proximity of the Prussians he 
could not help laughing at the coincidence between the name of the 
place into which he dropped and the difficulties he had to face. Of 
these difficulties he had received a brief sketch in one of the few 
letters which penetrated into beleaguered Paris from without. The 
three respectable old gentlemen forming the Delegate Government 
only thought of peace, but felt themselves impotent to make it. 
When the War Demon is raised, it is hard to lay it. In France 
it was impossible not to let it take its course in 1870. The 
invasion had brought out the latent humours of the blood which a 
sudden peace would render perhaps fatal by driving in. No doubt 
cowardice and treachery were rife ; no doubt there were peasants who 
preferred trading with the Prussians to harbouring franc-tireurs ; no 
doubt the railway lines on which military operations would mainly 
depend were in the hands of Imperialist Jews and Royalist Jesuits, 
who would rather see a new army beaten than a Republican Govern- 
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ment receiving the consecration of victory. But the French were not 
used to military disgrace. The cry of treason and dishonour would 
be surely raised throughout the country against’ any Government 
signing a peace on the only basis Germany would accept, unless first 
the nation were bled into a state of syncope. The Emperor foresaw 
this when he declined to negotiate, and his wife when she fled after 
drawing down the thunderbolt. 

The distress of the venerable Delegates was pitiable. None of 
them had the nerve to go through the operation circumstances im- 
posed. After trying to work on the two or three ambassadors who 
followed them to Tours, and who maintained a dignified reserve in 
their relations with them, they agreed to let chance settle difficulties 
which appeared beyond their range, confining themselves to small 
meddling in non-warlike matters. M. Crémieux, acting on this sage 
resolve, decreed the emancipation of the Algerian Jews, which drove 
the Arabs into rebellion. Lyons and Marseilles broke loose from 
him, they anticipating the 18th of March rising in Paris. Generally in 
the south there was in 1870 a centrifugal tendency. To be brief, 
confusion was everywhere fast running on to chaos. 

The apparition of Gambetta in the provinces kept fevered France 
from jumping over a precipice. He lost no time in buckling to his 
herculean work and taking counsel with the few competent military 
authorities on whom he could lay his hand. Chanzy, Crémer, Faid- 
herbe, and Gougeard pronounced his scheme of defence, borrowed 
from the strategy of Grant in the American civil war, a reasonable 
one. The Prussians were far removed from their basis of operations, 
with which they communicated by a single line of railway. In an 
enemy’s country their recuperative strength would be greatly inferior 
to that of the French, supposing the old patriotic spirit could be re- 
vived. Although Bismarck had warned Jules Favre of Bazaine’s 
intention to turn his force against the new Government, neither 
Gambetta nor the generals he consulted believed in the possibility of 
his working with the Prussians. They calculated on his holding “the 
Red Prince” before Metz until at least the end of November, when 
there would be an army of 400,000 men of all arms ready to take the 
field. ‘This army was equipped and in marching order before the 
middle of November. Staff-Major von Goltz, in recently lecturing at 
the “ Circle for the Promotion of Military Science,” in Berlin, said :— 
“‘ This colossal levy is the most remarkable event of modern history, 
and will carry down Gambetta’s name to remote posterity. A prodigy 
of administrative energy and ability, it awoke France to her old faith 
in something higher than material interests, and it brought out men and 
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virtues which the Germans should take into serious consideration 
whenever the French may again tempt the fortunes of war along the 
Rhine.” Major von Goltz dwelt on the purely moral character ot 
the Tours Dictature. Gambetta, around whom admirals and generals 
stood in the rain, cap in hand, as he was going out to drive ina dingy 
hack carriage with his friend Spuller, had no authority beyond what 
was derived from his own enthusiasm and from the power exercised 
by strong over weaker minds. His promise to give the press full liberty, 
though it should be used to calumniate him and his colleagues, was 
scrupulously kept, in the face of very trying circumstances. But one 
journal was suspended in the four months’ Dictature. It was 
M. Decumont’s /’ Union de i’ Ouest of Angers, for exhorting the mobiles 
not to march against the Duke of Mecklenburg when he appeared in 
the next county. A few impressions of the Yournal de Bordeaux 
were seized in the beginning of February, 187r. They contained 
M. Jules Simon’s proclamation, in which, at Bismarck’s dictation, 
Gambetta’s decree for rendering certain categories of Bonapartist 
officials ineligible at the general elections was disavowed. 

Gambetta, so far as he was able, followed M. Thiers’ rule of not 
resting satisfied with giving an order, but seeing to its execution. 
His eloquence and enthusiasm, though backed by the judgment ot 
his best officers, too often failed in stimulating Bonapartist generals 
to action. He could not move Bourbaki to create a diversion on the 
left bank of the Loire in Chanzy’s favour. That general took a pes- 
simist view of his army, and refused to budge. The Jacobin Club at 
Pauvents, already in bad humour with Gambetta because they were 
never able to extract more than two speeches from him at Tours, 
resolved that Bourbaki served him right. What else, the patriots 
there asked themselves, could he have expected of an officer who left 
Metz with the mysterious Regnier? They were thinking of mani- 
festing publicly against the favour shown at the prefecture to the 
reactionists. Gambetta did sincerely try at Tours to gain Royalists 
and Bonapartists, when their antecedents admitted, by giving or 
maintaining them in posts of trust. Results seldom justified this 
bold experiment. When Bonapartist generals and civil agents 
were not openly hostile they met Gambetta’s orders with passive 
resistance. Railway magnates arranged to prevent troops reaching 
the towns to which they were directed until late at night, when 
mayors, charged with the task of billeting soldiers, were in bed. 
Brigades of unsheltered mobiles were thus, for sixteen hours at a 
time, exposed to the inclemency of a winter which set in with frost 
and snow on the 18th of October. Before they got to the front they 
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were broken down with hardships. For a week at a time munition 
trains were shunted at a few stations from their point of departure, 
instead of being rapidly sent on to their destination. Courts-martial 
were relentless in punishing thé famished victims of railway officials, 
disloyal mayors, and intendants deep in the Bazaine intrigue. They 
had no particular dislike to the raw Republican soldiers ; but they 
feared that Gambetta might become popular, and they hit upon this 
means of making him hated in his own army. The Under-Secretary 
of War, M. de Freycinet, was a severe disciplinarian, of Calvinist 
grain, and something of a prig. Being a very honest man, ‘he did 
not suspect how the soldiers were victimised, and in good faith lent 
himself to the plot. The MMoniteur sometimes registered a long 
list of soldiers executed for pilfering victuals. In the afternoon 
agents of the fallen Czesar, newspaper in hand, went about saying to 
the demoralised troops that, while their comrades were being shot 
like dogs for snatching a little food out of the provision shops, the 
Dictator was indulging at the prefecture in Asiatic luxury. Gambetta 
and his friends were represented as having emptied a coach-house 
full of champagne bottles, visible from the park-like garden, where, 
on the rare fine days he enjoyed that winter, he walked and gave 
audiences after breakfast. These bottles were the dry bones of 
pro-consular feasts, given under the Empire by M. Paulze d’Ivoy. 
The soft bed of the Dictator, also a legacy of that prefect, and a 
quilt, into whose fabrication entered eider down, yellow satin, and 
Brussels lace, was another source of scandal to Imperialist and Jesuit 
agitators. Gambetta did not even know of the existence of this lux- 
urious article, intended originally, no doubt, for a lady’s bower, until 
he saw a minute description of it ina newspaper. Imperialist pre- 
fects were particular about bedroom furniture. M. Janvier de la 
Motte appropriated 10,000 f. of madhouse money, in the Eure, to a 
state couch and its belongings. 

Gambetta’s popularity has not suffered from the malignant attack 
of priests, Royalists, and Imperialists, and of M. Sardou and other play- 
wrights of no politics whatever, but who hunger for the fleshpots of 
Compitgne. Like an elastic ball, the more he is beaten to earth the 
higher he rebounds. There are some things in his public life which 
nothing but a wonderful run of luck will account for. The assault 
upon him by ex-Zouave Sergeant de Ste. Croix at the St. Lazare 
terminus enabled him to make up with Duc Pasquier and publicly 
to receive the advances of the young Orlean'st party, without 
losing his hold upon the advanced democrats. 

Another instance of his luck is Bismarck’s quarrel with the Jesuits. 
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There were rich and timid Republicans who shrank from Gambetta 
from a fear that, if he became unmistakably the representative man of 
France, Germany would take umbrage. The determination of the 
German Chancellor not to suffer the Roman Catholic Church to 
become a State within a State, and the consequences arising from it, 
have removed this apprehension. But the greatest piece of Gam- 
betta’s good fortune was the discharge of explosive force occasioned 
by the civil war. The task of gradually changing the Conservative 
into a Reforming Republic will be facilitated by the terrible events 
of 1871, which, for the present generation, have broken the Wou7e//cs 
Couches Sociales into going at a reasonable, instead of a runaway 
pace. Invasion and the civil war have spared Gambetta and his 
party the trouble of ploughing the ground in which he seems 
destined to sow the seeds of reform. I do not say that he will 
not be called upon to harrow a good deal of stiff earth. It would 
be a mistake to think that Gambetta has gone over to what the 
French call the timid dourgeois party. The whole drift of his policy 
in January and February was to bring them over to him. His 
strategy has never changed. But, like a good general, he has subor- 
dinated his tactics to chance obstacles or advantages. Comparing 
France, one day, toa man whose constitution had run down, Gam- 
betta said : “It is impossible to set her on her feet unless you place 
the blood globule in the tonic and vivifying conditions essential to 
hematose. There must be plenty of air, plenty of light, and nutri- 
tive diet. We must educate, we must secure individual liberty, and 
we must try fiscal reforms and distribute the burden of taxation more 
equitably, so as to place an amount of reasonable comfort within the 
reach of the working classes. Any party leader who does not keep 
this threefold object before him in trying to restore France to her 
ancient rank in Europe would be a quack. The army should sup- 
plement the school as it does in Prussia.” 

Since 1870 Gambetta has acquired a practical knowledge of France 
and the French people which he lacked that year. His well-timed 
stump orations, delivered in the towns of the North, South, East, 
West, and Centre, have familiarised them with him. This is an im- 
portant advantage gained over the other candidates in a country 
where, to be anything, a politician must now have universal suffrage 
at his back. Gambetta can suit his oratory to his auditory. When 
he addresses the country from the Assembly’s tribune, if the style is 
the same the effects are different from what he aims at when talking 
from a balcony or from a platform. A Parliamentary speech of his 
is, from a literary point of view, better than one of his popular 
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harangues. The latter may be criticised for their redundancy. But 
it is in their delivery that some of the orator’s rarest gifts appear. It 
is not given to every great speaker to say ‘“‘ Peace, be still,” to a 
seething multitude of 200,000, such as Gambetta harangued on 
New Year’s Day at Bordeaux, and reduce it to silence with a gesture 
of the hand. To such an auditory men speak oftenest in dumb 
show. Now the French tribune whom I endeavour to sketch does 
not. His voice is audible at a great distance, and he has the faculty 
of making those he speaks to listen. To ensure easy and commanding 
gestures he dresses loose and his free about the chest. The 
day he pleaded for Baudin he hired a gown made for a man 
nearly twice his size, so that his action might accord with 
amplitude of style in his discourse. Gambetta has taken up the 
mantle of the orators of the forum, which was a wide open space 
with market stalls all round. He has the Italian genius for impro- 
visation, and also the Italian self-mastery even when he appears most 
carried away by his subject. He never makes a slip of the tongue, 
and however imprudent his language may sometimes appear he has, 
in the long run, no cause to regret it. His stump progresses are 
accomplished rapidly and suddenly. In making them he is gene- 
rally accompanied by a following of young men who in a few hours 
send round the fiery cross and have the meeting organised at which 
their leader is to make his speech. Before the authorities have had 
time to interfere, Gambetta has come, spoken, received his ovation, 
and gone off. 

A consummate lawyer, he never gets either himself or his friends 
into scrapes. With his leader’s instinct he loses no opportunity to 
draw about him young Frenchmen of ability, on whose assistance he 
could rely were a turn of the wheel again to bring him to the top. 
The scene of confusion which the Home Office presented on the 5th 
September was a lesson that he still remembers. In preserving a 
needful degree of subordination, he gives his lieutenants room to 
come out, they never exciting his nor—what is still more remarkable 
in a country where envy is a ruling passion—he their jealousy. The 
République Francaise resembles a well-directed orchestra. Its bureaux 
are a school where men of different faculties and high abilities are 
acquiring a political education. 

One of the strangest sights the strange French capital affords to 
rarely-privileged sight-seers is Gambetta in the editor’s room inspir- 
ing leading articles to MM. Challemel Lacour, Paul Bert, Allain 
Targé, Spuller, Isambert, and other members of his staff, telling 
exactly what shades they are to preserve, and, in treating dangerous 
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questions, showing them the unquestionable length of their legal 
tether. They all stand round, listening attentively, and oblivious 
that half an hour earlier he was their hearty comrade of the dinner- 
table, amusing them with his sallies and fine flow of animal 
spirits. Gambetta also often writes an article, but does not sign 
it. Where he greatly shines is in a biographical notice, in reviewing 
an historical work, or in criticising a painting. His portraits are 
drawn with a frank, liberal pen, and glow like a picture of Rubens. 
At the beginning of April he drew one of Corot, the landscape 
painter, which is a masterpiece of critical and descriptive writing. 
One of the greatest intellectual treats an artist could have would be 
to visit an exhibition of paintings with Gambetta and listen to his 
original criticisms. 

The wide-spread belief in Gambetta’s discernment attracts 
towards him young soldiers of promise, who resent the favouritism 
which the one year voluntariat has brought into the army. If he 
were not opposed to agitating the camps and barracks his 
military following would be important. He discourages attempts 
to work the soldiery, and, from a sagacious fear of drawing them 
into political quarrels, voted the withdrawal from them of electoral 
rights when they are under arms. His promotions when he was 
Dictator reflect creditably on his judgment. The committee on 
military grades, appointed by the Assembly to sift them, did not 
think it well to push inquiry too far lest they should defeat their 
own object. Thiers was politic enough to maintain, so far as he 
was able without provoking a storm, the minor grades accorded 
by Gambetta ; and he entrusted to a favourite general of the latter, 
Clinchamp, the command of the Camp of Ville d’Array, by doing 
which he prevented a fusionist coup d’éat towards the end of June, 
1871. He has since regretted that he was not firmer in protecting 
Crémer and some others who were broken by the committee. 

Gambetta’s last public performance shows that his power and 
talent are unabated. The composition of the multitude suggested 
to him the phrase in which he spoke over Quinet’s grave of the 
alliance of the dourgeosie and proletariat. His old auditors of 
Braleret’s cherry orchard were outnumbered by the shopkeeping 
and other dourgeois elements. This speech, from a party point of 
view, was necessary. The extent to which Gambetta pushed con- 
cession in January and February was operating to his disadvantage, 
the Bonapartists having, with their great machinery for publicity in 
the provinces, given out that he was absorbed by the Orleanists. A 
favourite maxim of his is that a mariner cannot command the winds 
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and waves. In the faubourgs and manufacturing centres Im- 
perialist agents gave out that Gambetta, finding the tide against 
Republicanism, was seeking to make his peace with the Comte de 
Paris. He wanted, they said, the steam power of a democratic 
Empire, which, they preached, renders navigation possible in the face 
of air and ocean currents. Gambetta’s last speech was an indirect 
answer to these reports. It has reassured his party, and it has not 
alarmed the rich dourgeotsie which rallies to the Wallon Republic. 


SPECTAVI. 





A SPRING RAMBLE ON THE 
ITCHEN. 
BY “RED SPINNER.” 


SPRING RAMBLE dolI say? To be sure, by all law 
and precedent, there cannot be any doubt that this is 
spring-time, for we are in the first week of April, the 
month when the sealed caskets of nature silently and 
gradually open in beautiful response to warm sunshine and soft 
showers. At least so used it to be; but the grand vernal movement 
for which we have hoped so intensely during the murderous blasts of 
a severely protracted winter seems still reluctant to gladden our 
eyes in its full April measure. The farmers and gardeners do not 
object to a little reasonable backwardness of season, for anything in 
the shape of forwardness you may generally take it, with most kinds 
of vegetation, as with men and women, boys and girls, is unsafe, and 
not to be desired by those who are wise enough to look to ultimate 
issues. Yet it would be pleasanter, as we sally forth, were we not 
cut and slashed so mercilessly by the bitter wind, and were we able 
to realise even in a faint degree all the sweet adjuncts with which 
poets invest April skies and spring landscapes. But (fortunately 
who shall question ?) it is not for mortals to command in these things ; 
not one of us by taking thought can add another bud to the boughs, 
or develop another flower in the hedgerows. 7 
Masses of slate-coloured clouds roll over the fine old city of 
Winchester as I wait in a porch for the carriage which is to convey 
us to Itchen-side, and-—miserable luck !—the hail-stones storm us in 
volleys, making the windows of the cathedral rattle again, and 
covering the green grass of the churchyard with tiny dancing hop-o’- 
my-thumbs which speedily are gone for ever. The carriage cometh 
not ; up the street and down the street we look, and still the chariot 
wheels delay their coming. It is but a step across to the cathedral, 
and we may spend a profitable quarter of an hourthere. Moreover, 
it isa spot of peculiar interest to the angler. The antiquarian loves 
Winchester Cathedral because of its hoary historical associations 
with the period when the White City of the Downs was fortified by 
the Romans, who established there their College of Priests, and 
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upon its site—or near enough to it for argumentative purposes— 
erected their Temples of Apollo and Concord. The connoisseur 
of architecture loves the low-towered church for the wonderful com- 
bination of many schools which it represents. Rebuilt with crypts 
by Ethelwold, after the rude handling of Danish invaders, Bishop 
Walkelyn introduced nave and transepts in massive Norman style. 
This was the Walkelyn whose tower is supposed to have fallen in horror 
at the burial in consecrated ground of His Majesty William Rufus, 
who, you may remember, having been sent to his last account by 
Master Tyrrell’s arrow in the forest yonder, was brought hither in 
a charcoal-burner’s cart. Then we have the Right Reverend God- 
frey de Lucy’s Early English, and famous William of Wykeham’s 
substitution for the Norman of the severely beautiful Perpendicular. 
Cromwell had a word or two to say, necessarily, about the decora- 
tions of our cathedral, but, as well-preserved specimens of all the 
above styles remain, though amidst many incongruities, I may well 
observe that to the student of architecture Winchester Cathedral is 
an object of admiration. 

The angler, though I will not do him the heinous injustice to hint 
that he cares for none of these things, remembers the cathedral for 
another reason. He passes by Walkelyn’s Norman work in the 
north transept, the corner by which, descending to the crypt, may be 
inspected the most ancient architectural features of the structure, and 
makes his way towards the eastern side to the little chapel, to which 
the name of Silkstede is given ; but its singular wirework and other 
objects are of secondary consideration, for here lie the bones of 
dear old Izaak Walton. ‘The good angler was a great traveller 
for his time. ‘There were few parts of England unfamiliar to him, 
He fished many rivers, north and south; in Worcester Cathedral 
he buried his wife, “a woman of remarkable prudence and of primi- 
tive piety, who was blest with general knowledge, true humility, 
and Christian meekness,” and who was therefore a worthy mate of 
the man who could -write no higher praise of Dean Nowel, of 
St. Paul’s, than the words—“ This good old man was a dear lover 
and constant practiser of angling as any age can produce; and his 
custom was to spend, besides his fixed hours of prayer * * * * 
a tenth part of his time inangling, andalso * * * * to bestow 
a tenth part of his revenue, and usually all his fish, amongst the 
poor that inhabited near to those rivers in which it was caught.” 
Walton’s son Izaak was a Canon of Salisbury Cathedral, and Walton 
himself, dying during the hard frost of 1683 in Dr. Hawkins’s house 
in Winchester, was buried in Prior Silksteed’s chapel. Tread softly, 
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for here is the flat stone which points to the master’s last home, and 
thus commemorates it :— 
Here resteth the body of 
MR. ISAAC WALTON, 
Who dyed the Fifteenth of December, 1683. 

Alas! he’s gone before, 

Gone to return no more. 

Our panting breasts aspire 

After their aged sire, 

Whose well-spent life did last 

Full ninety years and past. 

But now he hath begun 

That which will ne’er be done. 

Crowned with eternal bliss, 

We wish our souls with his. 


Votis modestissic flerunt liberi. 


And still the hail peppers the streets as we come out into the 
light, and yet the angler, having finished the pilgrimage to his hero’s 
shrine, is left lamenting at the non-arrival of the promised vehicle. 
Well, well, if we may not ride we can walk to our hearts’ desire! 
The day is not favourable for angling, but it may be turned to good 
account for rambling purposes by the side of the limpid Itchen. 
And there can be no better guide than Hammond, who loves its trout 
with paternal affection, who is known by every Hampshire angler, 
and remembered by many a Winchester College boy when he ‘has 
gone forth into the ends of the earth and makes the fish of distant 
waters feel the: disadvantages of the lessons he taught him in the art 
of fly-making and trout-catching. Mr. Hammond is a well-known 
citizen, and he is known far and wide as “ Hammond of Winchester.” 
Who thinks of overweighting his “Czsar” with an unnecessary 
“Julius” ? Hammond has fished the Itchen for thirty years and, 
acquiring water as fast as it came into the market, he is now the 
proprietor of several miles of fine trout fishing. Happily I find 
him amongst the stuffed fish, flies, and angling stock in his shop 
in the peaceful Square, not far from the City Cross, and induce 
him to don his fishing boots, take his rod, and be my guide during 
the afternoon. But he decisively warns me to expect no sport, for 
the Itchen trout have a keen sense of the proprieties, and at this 
time of the year will not rise after two of the clock. They do not 
trouble themselves, however, about the icy wind, and are not 
necessarily disconcerted at the hail; but as to times and seasons 
they, like wilful women, will have their own way. 

By the bridge at the bottom of the town there is a stretch of water 
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free to the public, and the private soldiers from the garrison some- 
times of a summer evening come down and mingle with the civilians 
in whipping the river. If these free fishers used the fly only, the sport 
would be much better, for the stream is of such a nature, and in such 
a position between the upper and lower waters, that the largest fish 
are to be found there. But all sorts of unfair means are employed to 
capture the trout ; and perhaps, after all, we must not be too hard 
upon a poor fellow who knows that a three pound trout is lying 
under a certain bend in the bank, and that he will be three shillings 
the richer if he can transfer it to his bag. So he tries worm and 
minnow, as he has a perfect right to do ; and he attempts a process 
locally known as “ snatching,” which is reprehensible and not to be 
endured. These body-snatchers lash three large hooks together back 
to back, and weighting them with a bullet or piece of window lead, 
throw the apparatus over the fish and foul it if they can. It was a 
long time before the keepers couid understand why so many muti- 
lated and murdered fish were found, but at length the ruinous cause 
was discovered to be “snatching.” Happily, a bye-law has been 
unearthed under which the snatcher can be brought under the hand 
of the police, and the Itchen anglers will during the present season 
reap the benefit of a strict enforcement of the penalties in such case 
made and provided. 

The Itchen about Winchester is the only portion which is within 
the reach of the angler who is able and willing to pay for his sport, 
and there is no river in England where the terms are fairer and the 
probabilities of moderate sport better. You may, for half-a-crown per 
diem, purchase the right of fishing the lower waters, where large fish 
roam; or you may secure advantageous terms by taking weekly, 
monthly, or yearly tickets. The upper water is a ten-rod and ten- 
guinea subscription fishery, and there the trout are more numerous, 
though not as a rule so heavy. These particulars I mention to assist 
any brother angler who, wishing to know how best to spend that 
holiday which’ gives him release from care and toil, is hampered 
and too often disappointed ‘by not knowing where to go. The 
higher parts of the Itchen are most strictly preserved by the land- 
owners, and hence I find a common impression that the whole river 
is beyond the grasp of an ordinary individual. Winchester is but 
sixty-seven miles from London, and if a London angler takes the 
earliest and latest trains he may enjoy a long day’s hard work with 
his fly rod by the side of a well-stocked trout stream and amidst 
lovely pastoral scenery. 

Yesterday, as I can vouch from actual observation, one of the 
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subscribers between ten and three o’clock caught seven brace of fish, 
weighing twenty pounds ; four and five brace are not at all uncommon 
takes in the upper water, and all fish under three-quarters of a pound 
have to be returned to the river. The gentleman who yesterday was able 
to exhibit this superb dish of finely-conditioned trout pleaded guilty to 
having had fifteen losses ; that is to say, the fish were rising short, 
and escaped with a prick. This the angler must expect on a cold 
April day ; but it is better only to touch a rising fish than whip without 
a sign from morning to night. Sensitive trout fishermen humiliate 
themselves sometimes by too much self-condemnation on these tanta- 
lising short-rising days, cursing their own stupidity because the pricked 
fish gets away : the fact being that no mortal man could have done 
otherwise. ‘The great time on the Itchen is during June, when the 
May-fly is on. Hammond studied the minds and bodies of the deni- 
zens of his stream until he knew their tastes to a nicety; and his 
floating May-fly is quite a chef d’wuvre of the fly-dresser’s art. Pro- 
hibitive tariffs are imposed for casual visitors during the flight of 
the May-fly, a most righteous protection for both fish and annual 
subscribers. Sixty-nine brace were taken in one day not many 
seasons ago with the floating drake. 

Last year, during an evening stroll while waiting for a train to town, 
I watched the anglers with their May-flies, and in the course of two 
miles saw captured five fish each over two, and a couple not many 
ounces short of three pounds. It is a peculiarity of the lower water 
that the trout are seldom small. A reverend gentleman, whom it is 
my pleasure to know as a devoted labourer amongst the poor and an 
honour to his profession, every year leaves the squalid homes of the 
London poor and the dingiest alleys of the most wretched parts of 
the metropolis, and allows himself a fortnight’s fresh air and recrea- 
tion on Itchen-side during this fortunate season. The river is a 
blessing to him; and his modest expectations of sport are never 
falsified should the water be at all fishable. There are numbers of 
other anglers who in the same way never regret their introduction 
to the stream and the peaceful lowlands through which it winds. 

3ut we are working at a disadvantage to-day ; we try a few casts 
with Hammond’s Favourite and Wickham’s Fancy, two sweet little 
flies, upon the why and wherefore of which the author will deliver a 
two hours’ lecture, so theoretically has he studied the shining body, 
delicate hackle, and slender wing of which they are composed. We 
see plenty of fish in the smooth reaches, but not the ghost of a rise. 
A couple of gentlemen whom we pass have met with no success, though 
they have tried all the favourite flies, and artificial minnows to boot. 
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The mystic hour of two has passed, and, in the words of the old 
saying: “ As the day lengthens, the cold strengthens.” Down once 
more before the sou’-west blast comes the hail, causing the face to 
smart as if lashed with whipcord. ‘The narrow stream is roughened 
into waves. We run before the wind under bare poles to the lee of 
the willow-bed, disturbing the moorhens, who dive at our approach 
and appear again shaking their shapely heads fifty yards up stream. 

Here, in cool grot, we find a third individual who has been forced 
into shelter. He is a man learned in trees and plants, and for ten 
minutes he bewails the backwardness of spring. He has cause, 
doubtless, for the common spring flowers which usually smile upward 
at the passer-by keep snug within their buds. The little celandine will 
scarcely open though the primroses and violets have set it a good 
example. The trees are sulky as to blossom and bud, the ends of 
the branches appearing as if hermetically sealed with bits of wax. 
Still the coppices are almost imperceptibly changing colour, and have 
now put on that port-wine hue which indicates advance towards leaf- 
time. What was it William Cobbett, who thoroughly knew this part of 
the country, so prettily wrote >—“ In spring they change their hue from 
day to day during two whole months, which is about the time from 
the first appearance of the delicate leaves of the birch to the full ex- 
pansion of those of the ash ; and even before the leaves come at all 
to intercept the view. What in the vegetable creation is so delightful 
to behold as the bed of a coppice bespangled with primroses and 
bluebells ? The opening of the birch leaves is the signal for the 
pheasant to begin to crow, for the blackbird to whistle and the 
thrush to sing ; and just when the oak-buds begin to look reddish, 
and not a day before, the whole tribe of finches bursts forth into 
song from every bough, while the lark, imitating them all, carries 
the joyous sounds to the sky.” 

Let us be grateful, for lo! there comes a burst of sunshine, and 
we may now continue our wanderings along the Itchen’s course. 
On the other side of the river below the town stands venerable 
St. Cross, the rooks wheeling and chattering after their kind in the 
wind-rocked trees. We have no ferry here, so we shall be in no danger 
to-day of presenting ourselves at the porter’s lodge and claiming the 
bread and beer which according to the charitable bequest of Henry 
de Blois, bishop of the diocese in 1136, every traveller may obtain 
for the mere asking even unto this day. The river here is broad, 
deep, and so clear that you may count the pebbles at the bottom and 
admire their polished whiteness. Hiding behind the alder, you watch 
the trout all still and listless save for the movement of the fin 
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necessary to keep them head to stream. From any point of view along 
the bank the buildings of the Hospital of St. Cross look picturesque. 
An angler appears on the other bank persevering in spite of difficul- 
ties, and he, without knowing it, throws straight across to the trout 
which we have been criticising. The fly falls at first too far below 
him, for it is a long cast. The trout could scarcely have seen the 
flash of the footline on the water, yet at the instant of its fall he 
makes an uneasy movement with his tail. A second attempt brings 
the Hammond’s Favourite lightly upon the precise ripple that would 
float it over the head of the "trout, but he has disappeared like a 
stroke of lightning. In all England you shall not find a river re- 
quiring so much delicacy of manipulation as the Itchen. Where- 
fore let clumsy fly-fishers take heed. 

In the upper waters grayling have been introduced with great success 
by Mr. Hammond, and there are brighter prospects of improvement 
in the breed of this handsome and sport-giving winter fish. There 
are nothing like the number of grayling there were in the Itchen twenty 
years ago, when thirty-three brace were taken in a day by one rod near 
Twyford, the village where Pope was partly educated. The grayling, 
however, lost their character, and were killed in season and out of 
season. When it was discovered that they far outnumbered the 
trout and worried their speckled cousins at the spawning beds, when 
it was darkly hinted that they devoured the ova of the trout, a war 
of extermination was resolved upon. The trout were rapidly de- 
creasing, and trout could not be permitted to die that the grayling 
might live. 

The march of science, however, interposed to save the grayling 
from annihilation in the Itchen. Artificial trout-hatching removed 
temptation out of the grayling’s path, and hostilities ceased. It will 
be a boon to the grayling-fisher to be able to run away from town 
on a nice snowy or frosty winter-day and be amongst the Hampshire 
grayling within three hours. In a beautiful branch of his upper 
water Hammond three years ago placed twelve brace and a half of 
grayling. The next year—so rapidly do they grow—there were 
quantities of fish six inches long, and the multiplication has gone 
on satisfactorily ever since. A grayling of three pounds four ounces 
has been taken from the Itchen, but of course they do not often 
attain that development, although two-pounders are not rarities. 

At the upper portion of the Winchester waters the rambler, after 
a couple of miles through grass and fallow, with a charming plain 
beyond, and the commencement of the Hampshire uplands on his 
left hand, might profitably spend his time in either sketching or 
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angling. There are unusual facilities for both. From Winchester 
to Bishopstoke, as the traveller by the South-Western Railway may 
see, the river is smooth in its flow, rippling enough for music, but not 
enough for foam. Though it rises in the down country between 
Alresford and Alton, and flows through a vale which bears its name, 
it possesses none of the wild charms of a mountain stream. It runs 
through about twenty-five miles of delightfully rural scenery, 
ministering to seventeen villages brought in a very literal sense 
within the fold of the Church in days when abbots looted and 
kings thieved ; it throws out and receives numerous tiny feeders, and 
is very often turned aside to wake up the drowsy waterwheel of the 
sequestered mill. It waters a goodly land; just such land as the 
shrewd-headed Lot—if he and the sheik Abraham had happened to 
hold their parting interview on one of these loamy hills instead of 
the Bethel grazing-grounds—would, on lifting up his eyes, have 
selected for his flocks and herds. 

A river is often compared to a man’s life in its inevitable ad- 
vance from source to ocean. Does not the resemblance admit of 
many applications? ‘Take the Itchen. From the moment when it 
rises out of the chalk at Ropley Dean to its reception in Alresford 
pond it sparkles in a confined sphere, bubbling and joyous in its 
childhood existence. Pursuing its way through the villages and 
meads, it widens and deepens, and casts out influences right and left, 
ornamenting stately manors and aiding the husbandman and miller 
in the more even tenour of its prime. Lastly, nearing the tidal 
estuary at South Stoneham, it puts aside its shallows and light-hearted 
ripplings, becomes “ still but deep,” and mingles with the sea without 
a murmur. So, the best and the worst of us must feel, should end 
a well-ordered life. 

A rustic bridge near Winnal Church presents a variety of exquisite 
scenes for the painter; for the surroundings are well wooded, and 
the habitations of man and the natural charms of country life are 
most harmoniously mingled. The river here has several branches, 
some of them the perfection of trout-water, offering steady deeps for 
the artificial minnow and alternating shallows for the fly. This is 
the end of our ramble, and if we have before regretted the back- 
wardness of the season and the wintry weather, we may doubly re- 
gret it now at a place where the summer verdure alone is wanting to 
complete the picture. The white willows without their feathery 
ornaments, the weeping willow without its drooping branches, the 
white-wooded alder without its distinctive though somewhat sombre 
leafage, are like ships without their canvas. To-day, instead of 
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imparting their familiar lights and shades to the stream, they mournfully 
catch the passing wind and convert it into a song of hope deferred. 
Put there is in a tall tree opposite a bold missel thrush whom the 
] ail-storms cannot silence ; in Hampshire, and probably elsewhere, 
they call this fellow the storm cock because of his stormy-petrel quali- 
ties. We can hear him singing a defiant kind of war song, and pro- 
bably his mate is near sitting over her four or five eggs, purple-white 
with pale brown spots. The water wagtail, tamest of our stream- 
haunting birds, is out and about, and one fearless little busy-body, 
restlessly occupying a spit of gravel in the middle of the brook, seems 
to have an eye to our rods, which we have long ago abandoned, and 
which you will pardon me for repeating we brought out more for the 
sake of airing than using them. 

In the foregoing remarks I have spoken of the Itchen and its 
trout in terms, may be, that will make an angler’s mouth water, just 
as that seven brace taken in this very meadow yesterday morning 
made mine perform that figurative operation. And the experienced 
angler does not require reminding that his pursuit is the most uncer- 
tain of sports, and that seven-brace days are rare in his calendar. But 
take it all in all, the Itchen is a good trout river. I have known it for 
some years as a rambler, though not much as an angler, and have seen 
the kind of sport it yields under average circumstances and with due 
exercise of skill. ‘The skill, however, must be high, and to skill must 
be added knowledge of the water. The large size of the trout has 
always astonished me. A fish of six pounds weight was taken a few 
years since with a fly, and that is indeed a noble specimen of the breed ; 
but this, I presume, would be an event in a generation. Some of 
the regular anglers, Hampshire gentlemen who know their ground, 
reckon their season’s sport by hundreds, and not by dozens. The 
Itchen fish have a peculiarity which may be noticed occasionally in 
other streams; of two fish precisely alike in every respect to all 
appearance, one when served up shall cut pink as a salmon and be 
delicious eating, while the ficsh of the other is white and tasteless. 

Here we may put our rods together and stroll in the evening _half- 
lights back to Winton. Ours has been a desultory ramble, as rambles 
should be. We began with a cathedral, and end with the cooking 
of trout—very like the daily run of mundane affairs indeed. The 
stroll along Itchen-side has not damaged our appetites ; the hail and 
wind have imparted to our faces a ruddy glow ; and we have picked 
up some information which, when the proper moment arrives, will be 
turned to useful account by at least one individual. 





THE LATE JOHN MITCHEL AND 
THE YOUNG IRELAND PARTY. 


BY A YOUNG IRELANDER OF ‘48. 


ate land Party” entirely identified with their policy. 
They did not call themselves “ Young Irelanders.” The 

2 title was conferred upon them from outside. Their aims 
differed widely from those of the Home Rulers of to-day, and I do 
not think that the character and purposes of the movement of thirty 
years ago have ever been fairly set before the world. 

In putting together my notes and recollections of the movement 
and the men, I do not intend to express opinions on the politics of 
the period, but merely to reflect the views and schemes of the party 
with which I was at that time associated. 

The Young Ireland Party originated in the establishment of the 
Nation newspaper, whose professed object was “ to create and foster 
public opinion in Ireland, and make it racy of the soil,” words which 
formed the moito of the journal. Its chief promoters were Thomas 
Davis and John Dillon, and its management was entrusted to Charles 
Gavan Duffy. 

Mr. Duffy was a Roman Catholic, but though brought up in 
Ulster, where the social inferiority of the professors of his creed, and 
the arrogant bearing towards them of the Orange fraternity, were ill 
calculated to develop liberality towards Protestants, he was entirely 
free from sectarian animosity. Remembering that the men who had 
risked and suffered most in previous struggles for Irish nationality were 
Ulster Protestants, it was hoped that the men of Ulster might be 
gained over as allies ; for in order to render successful any efforts on 
the part of Ireland to win back her Parliamentary independence, 
the co-operation of as many sections as possible of our countrymen 
was essential. The ation sought to bring about this co-operation 
on the common ground of nationality, and to avoid all questions of 
sectarian controversy and mere party politics. 

Of the promoters of the movement, one was indeed a Pro- 
testant, though not an Ulster man, and belonged to a family whose 
political principles were the least likely to foster such a spirit as the 


{ ae KNEW them all, and was in the days of the “ Young Ire- 
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Nation was intended to arouse. Thomas Davis was a native of 
Mallow, in the county of Cork, descended from a staunch Crom- 
wellian stock, brought up amid Tory surroundings, and educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, having, on the completion of his studies 
there, been called to the bar. At college he showed that he had 
emancipated himself from the traditional politics of his race. The 
motto taken by him from Lessing for a youthful pamphlet—* Think 
wrongly if you will, but think for yourselves”—was a key to his 
character, and subsequently it might have been adopted as that of 
the party which he mainly formed, and which, while he lived, beyond 
a doubt regarded him as its head. 

Duffy was a strong journalist and able writer. His leaders in the 
Nation showed remarkable force and vigour, and his ballads deserve 
a place in any collection in the language. ‘The Muster of the 
North” is full of energy and power. I heard Richard Lalor 
Shiel—no mean authority—say that it was equal to any piece 
of ballad poetry he had ever read. Davis had less nervous 
vigour, less trenchant directness, in his prose, but his in- 
tensely sympathetic nature, his power of imparting to others, by 
a style of writing emotional in the extreme but always simple, the 
feelings that actuated himself, gave him, especially amongst a people 
so impressionable as those he addressed, an unrivalled influence. 
For poetry, to the time when he connected himself with the 
Nation, he had shown no capacity. He attempted versification, with- 
out any consciousness that he possessed the gift of song, and solely 
because he was full of the idea of its importance as a means of 
awakening popular emotion. But the result was a collection of songs 
and ballads which number amongst them some of the most stirring 
vigour, and others of the utmost grace, tenderness, and beauty. 
“The Sack of Baltimore” has hardly a rival in its charm of descrip- 
tion, its dramatic presentment of the most exciting action, and its 
deep and touching pathos. “ The Geraldines,” likewise, and some 
of the verses of “ Fontenoy,” are very fine. 

Davis was the very soul of truth and honour. His intense scorn of 
everything base or mean, his earnest admiration of all that was 
elevated, his respect for all honest convictions however widely at 
variance with his own, his hatred of wrong, his deep sympathy with 
suffering and misfortune, and his genial cordiality of disposition, 
rendered him at once respected and beloved, and won for him 
unbounded esteem and confidence. His aspect and manner in- 
spired trustfulness. I picture him now with his kindly gray eyes, 
his well-cut smiling- mouth, the lips somewhat parted and full of 
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earnest expression, his cheeks almost always flushed with emotion, 
his head thrust forward slightly, and his whole figure betokening am» 
ardent, impulsive character. In walking he seemed to me to move 
to the sound of martial music. Not that he was soldierly in bearing. 
No one could less suggest the idea of the drill-sergeant’s tuition. 
But his look and gait were those of a man whose whole soul was 
being stirred by some ringing strain of battle. With this ardour of 
temperament he combined calmness of judgment. He was ready to 
listen to and seriously consider all opinions presented to him, an 
honest desire to get at the truth being his ruling motive always. No 
man could look more impartially at things from every point of view, 
or make fuller allowance for the influences which affected the 
opinions of others. 

These details regarding an individual may seem somewhat too 
minute, but nothing perhaps would make the character of the Young 
Ireland Party better understood than a thorough knowledge of the 
man who was their leader and guide in all things while he lived. 

John Mitchel, son of a Unitarian minister, was another of the earliest 
writers for the WVasion; but, continuing for some years to reside at 
Banbridge, where he practised as a solicitor, he was only brought into 
close personal relations with many members of the party at a later date. 
He was a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, and a man of con- 
siderable culture and refined literary taste. When quite a boy he made 
& most romantic marriage. He had poetry enough in his nature but 
he wrote no verses. His forte was prose. His style, always vigorous 
and remarkable, was not developed to its full extent till his final 
severance from the JVation and the starting by him of the United 
Trishman, in which his defiant bolts could be launched without 
imperilling his colleagues. Less known than his newspaper articles, 
but well meriting perusal as a fascinating piece of English composi- 
tion, is his “ Life of Aodh (Hugh) O’Neil,” written for “ Duffy’s Irish 
Library.” 

The outer world, who knew John Mitchel only as the daring as- 
sailant of authority, the fierce instigator of rebellion, the man who 
counselled the resort, by an insurgent people, to ferocious modes of 
warfare—if warfare it could be called—will never, perhaps, be 
able to realise the true character of the man. That such a 
seeming monster was in private life the gentlest of the gentle, with 
more than a woman’s softness and sensibility, beloved by his asso- 
ciates and idolised in his home, will be thought impossible. But 
such John Mitchel was. Those who knew him intimately realised 
how it might be possible that the portraits left us of some of the 
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French Revolutionists of ’89 were not mere fancies of a disordered 
imagination. Like them, he seems to have had two distinct natures 
—a political and a personal—the one fierce, unpitying, remorseless ; 
the other all tenderness and ruth. The one is known to the world by his 
pen— a diamond stylus dipped in vitriol ; the other lives in the sor- 
rowing memory. of his friends, who call to mind the happy house- 
hold which his presence lighted like a sunbeam, and grieve over the 
desolation that has fallen upon it—thinking of the old times, of the 
venerable, gray-haired mother, of the affectionate and accomplished 
sisters, the young and charming wife, and the lovely group of children, 
of whom two now sleep on the red battle-fields of the great American 
republic, where they fell in the very dawn of manhood, fighting with 
a valour worthy of a better cause. 

The intensity of Mitchel’s hatred of “the Saxon,” and the 
truculent ferocity which he complacently vindicated as justifiable and 
laudable in a people fighting for national existence, were foreign to 
his colleagues. The Young Ireland Party attributed to the unscrupu- 
lous or ignorant misrule of England, as their primary cause, the politi- 
cal degradation and the social misery—then nearly at its worst—of their 
country ; but they had no fanatical hatred of Englishmen, and most of 
them earnestly admired English political institutions, and entertained 
high respect for the great qualities, moral and intellectual, of the 
English race. Of the want of some of these qualities amongst their 
own countrymen they were fully, indeed sadly, conscious, and 
O’Connell’s extravagant eulogiums on the Irish people—his vaunts of 
their superior knowledge and sagacity—they regarded with honest 
humiliation. They used to wince when he proclaimed the untaught, 
starving, crouching millions—who cringed to a bailiff and looked up 
to a rack-renting landlord as a demi-god—“ the finest peasantry in the 
world.” If it were so, some of them asked themselves, what wrong 
had been done them by British rule? Was not the stern impeachment 
of that rule to be most plainly found in the fact that they were exactly 
the reverse ; that they were not merely the “ worst clad, worst fed, and 
worst housed ” of any European working population, but, in addition, 
the most slavish and the most ignorant—serfs who hardly dared to think 
their souls their own? True, these wretched creatures did perform 
acts that might almost be called heroic. With arrears of rent that 
left them helplessly at the landlord’s mercy, despite of agents’ threats, 
and often with certain ruin as the result, they marched up to the 
polling booth to record their votes for the popular candidate at an 
election contest. But this was done too commonly, with however 
genuine a wish to do it, under terror of another kind; and Young 
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Ireland thought human liberty hardly less outraged when the 
voter did what he believed to be right through the dread of fulmina- 
tions from the altar, than when he did what he believed to be wrong 
through menaces from the estate office. The Young Ireland Party 
would indeed have gladly seen every Irishman disfranchised who did 
not feel free to vote regardless of priest or landlord. 

But Young Ireland believed their countrymen to possess, in rich 
abundance, the germs of great national qualities. To develop and 
cultivate these was the ardent wish and hope of those who gathered 
round the JVation : to help to create and foster public opinion in 
Ireland, and make it racy of the soil. For public opinion had to be 
“ created,” in their view of things. That which was called public 
opinion seemed to them a sorry sham. With the Protestants it meant 
the tenacious clinging to every shred that yet remained of the old 
ascendancy ; with the Catholics submission to whatever O’Connell 
might choose to dictate. The “ Liberator’s ” great abilities and noble 
services Young Ireland fully recognised. But Freedom’s temple 
was not a goal to which men could be marched in shackles. 
O’Connell had no wish to cultivate independent thought ; his policy 
had ever been to crush it—not from mere despotism of character, 
but because he believed he knew better than any other Irishman what 
was the true course for Ireland to pursue ; and independent thought 
only suggested possible impediments. The priests ruled Catholic 
Ireland ; he ruled the priests. What better state of things could be? 
O’Connell would have crushed the /Vation had he foreseen what it 
would become. But it had already grown into a great power in 
Ireland before even his sagacity saw in it anything but a mere news- 
paper ; and mere newspapers he believed he could do with as he 
pleased. No Irish journal had, with impunity, attempted to thwart 
his policy. 

Early in 1841 the late Earl Fortescue, then Irish Viceroy, 
made a public declaration that no one who joined the Repeal 
Association should, in any circumstances, receive office or em- 
ployment under Government. This declaration was resented by 
many who did not concur in the policy of the association. The 
feeling was strongest amongst the junior members of the bar; and at 
the next weekly meeting of the association letters were read from a 
number of them, enclosing their subscriptions and asking to be en- 
rolled in that body. Amongst those so joining were Thomas 
MacNevin, John Dillon, Michael Joseph Barry, and Denny Lane 
—all of whom soon formed part of the inner councils of Young 
Ireland, and helped, with either pen or tongue, to win for it the 
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celebrity it speedily acquired. _MacNevin and Barry were constant 
speakers in the association, and Dillon spoke also, but less 
frequently. He and MacNevin were amongst the prose con- 
tributors to the JVation. Barry wrote many of the songs and 
lyrics, and a couple of very expressive songs were contributed by 
Lane. None of the number had made any. position at the bar, all 
having been called within two or three years ; but Barry had (in con- 
junction with the present Judge Keogh) been joint author of a work 
on the Practice of the Court of Chancery that had proved a decided 
success, 

Other accessions to the Young Ireland ranks were Thomas Darcy 
McGee, the able administrator who died by the assassin’s hand in 
Canada ; Thomas Francis Meagher, Denis Florence McCarthy, well 
known by his translations of Calderon’s dramas, pronounced by 
Ticknor to possess the very highest merit, and one whose talent, 
geniality, and wit are equalled by his retiring modesty; John Edward 
Pigot (eldest son of the late Chief Baron Pigot), a cultivated and 
pleasing writer, of the most advanced Nationalist opinions; and 
Doheny, all members of the bar ; with John Martin,* Williams, and 
two or three younger men, of whom the most conspicuous in literary 
ability was Devin Reilly, one of the prose contributors to the 
Nation. 

Dillon, since so favourably known as a member of the House of 
Commons, was calm and thoughtful, though with a reserve of sup- 
pressed enthusiasm ready at any moment to be called into action ; 
fond of the graver class of studies—political economy amongst the 
rest—and remarkable for integrity, candour, and hatred of deceit and 
subterfuge. O'Gorman possessed a union of strong animal spirits, 
dash, and resolution, that made him very effective as a speaker and 
a great favourite in social life. _MacNevin, almost a dwarf in stature, 
was a strange and capricious compound of many qualities ; eloquent 
in his delivery of speeches, which were usually carefully prepared, and 
peculiarly telling in invective; with a practised pen rarely surpassed for 
polished sarcasm ; of much conversational brilliancy and wit ; in- 
tense and almost childish love of fun; and with all the evidences of a 
too sensitively excitable organisation, which, unhappily, at last gave 
way under the strain it was subjected to. Independent in means, he 
chafed at the drudgery of a profession at which his connections and 
abilities must have ensured him considerable success ; and with no 





* Dead since this was written, and needing no panegyric beyond those bestowed 
by his adversaries. Would that Ireland and Irishmen often met, from English 
writers, such generous and manly treatment as they frankly accorded to him ! 
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deep convictions of any kind, he was still a valuable ally to 
colleagues with whom, perhaps, he only sympathised in tastes and 
inclinations, while he believed himself to entirely share their 
opinions. 

A man of a widely different stamp was John O’Hagan—not related 
in any way to his namesake Lord O’Hagan, to whose youngest 
daughter he is married, though, like him, an Ulster Catholic—of 
whom it might be desirable to say much, but that the high position 
which he holds at the bar in Ireland, and the universal recognition 
of his large and varied attainments and unimpeachable character, 
render the task unnecessary. His clear, logical intellect and the 
steadfastness of his opinions were in marked contrast to MacNevin’s 
volatile nature. But his more thoughtful disposition interfered in no 
way with his social charm ; while his rich stores of information, 
his sportive arguments in support of untenable propositions, and his 
quaint and quiet humour were delightful contributions to the enjoy- 
ment of those Young Ireland evenings of which I shall, further on, 
have something to say. Under the signature “Slievegullion,” he 
wrote some of the most stirring lyrics in the JVa¢ion, and one little 
poem, of a non-political kind, ‘‘The Old Story,” which is full of 
beauty. O’Hagan’s Catholicism was very strict—his convictions in 
religion, as in everything else, being decided—but his freedom from 
bigotry was complete. In truth, this bane of Ireland never was 
known within the avon circle. 

Meagher does not call for much remark. Kindly in disposition and 
refined in taste, perhaps somewhat Sybaritic, he had no shining social 
qualities—indeed, was unusually reserved and silent for so young a 
man. Oratory was his forte, and, though not incapable of what in 
another would be called good extemporaneous speaking, his great 
harangues, often really magnificent in their eloquence, were the re- 
sult of the most elaborate composition, not a word being left uncon- 
sidered in preparing them. Yet they were delivered as if spoken in the 
full fervour of spontaneous declamation. His memory of what he had 
written was wonderful. Of this, as well as of the accuracy to which 
reporting can be brought, he used to relate a notable instance. 
Mr. Hodges, then attending as Government short-hand writer at the 
political meetings in Ireland, had taken down the speech, of some 
three-quarters of an hour’s duration, for which Meagher was indicted 
on a charge of sedition, and he got a copy of the notes. It differed 
in only a single word from his own MS. of the speech before 
delivery. This word, Meagher said, must have been correctly taken 
down, being quite unlike in sound to its synonym in the MS. 
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Doheny harmonised least with his colleagues, some of whom, 
perhaps, though it would seem most erroneously, viewed him with an 
approach to distrust—which had its origin in probably nothing more 
than want of personal sympathy. His social habits differed from theirs. 
Originally a rural teacher, he had somewhat of the peasant character 
about him, was. careless in dress, and not very polished in manners. 
He was a man of unquestionable ability ; wrote much for the ation, 
his articles having a more Irish flavour than those of any other con- 
tributor ; and made speeches full of cleverness, point, and rich, racy 
humour. For addressing a gathering of the lower orders he had no 
rival amongst the Young Ireland set. The brilliant rhetoric of 
Meagher would have been entirely caviare to them. 

The weekly newspaper that could count on such a staff of writers 
could not fail to become notable. Every variety of literary talent 
may be found represented there, from that of the gravest political 
essayist to that of the gayest rhyming trifler. Indeed, in no depart- 
ment was the /Va¢ion stronger than in the light artillery of wit and 
banter. Its satirical squibs were a source of constant annoyance to 
its opponents; yet its shafts were never poisoned with personality 
of an offensive kind, and all coarseness was abhorrent to it. Its 
columns were closed to everything that a gentleman might not write 
ora lady read. It became at once famous, and then, as if it had 
awakened by a trumpet call all the slumbering genius of the country, 
there poured into its editorial letter-box, from every part of the island, 
contributions which, especially the songs and ballads, took its con- 
ductors by surprise, displaying as they did such evidences of power, 
spirit, and cultivation. The new journal produced an electric effect 
on Irish society. It penetrated even the most exclusive circles of 
Orangeism. It found everywhere responsive echoes. Nationality 
became the fashion. On every pianoforte lay the “ Irish Melodies” 
of Moore or the “ National Airs” of Bunting. Every harp was tuned 
to the music of the country. People who a year before had been 
almost ashamed of their nativity suddenly became enthusiasts about 
Irish literature, Irish art, Irish archeology, Irish genius ; even when 
they still hesitated to declare for Irish independence. This was an 
altogether new achievement. O’Connell had carried with him the 
priests and the great body of the people. Young Ireland won the 
admiration, and to a large extent the support, of the educated 
classes. 

Individually the men thus associated had nearly all qualities to 
win for them personal influence. Young, well educated, socially 
agreeable, they were as welcome accessions to the drawing-room as 
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to the literary circle ; and not a few houses in the Irish metropolis 
which, in accordance with the painful system of isolation, on religious 
and political grounds, so prevalent yet in Freland, had never been 
entered by a Roman Catholic or a Liberal, had their doors freely 
opened to members of the Young Ireland party who professed either 
or both opinions. ‘Their names were placed, unsought, on the com- 
mittees of associations for scientific, literary, or artistic purposes. 
Ladies of the highest Tory families sought seats in Conciliation Hall 
to hear their speeches. Distinguished strangers were taken there to 
see and listen to them. They were “lionised” to a degree which 
might well turn the heads of young men of whom few had passed 
five-and-twenty, a time of life when the incense of flattery very 
readily affects the brain. 

Their policy, broadly stated, was Irish legislative independence. 
Their object was to repeal the Union, not with a view to restore the 
state of things begun in ’82, but to create one which should leave 
Ireland altogether politically apart from Great Britain, with an Irish 
Ministry distinct from the British, and responsible only to an Irish 
Parliament. The only link between the two islands was to be the 
“golden link of the Crown.” The essay by Barry, which in 1846 
won the first prize of one hundred guineas offered by the association 
for the best essay in favour of repeal, while, of course, it pledged no 
one but its author, shows that these, in the main, were the aims and 
ideas of the writer’s Young Ireland colleagues. 

The Young Ireland Party felt sure that an ignorant distracted 
people, torn by factions and arrayed in two hostile camps, embittered 
against each other by both political and sectarian hate, could neither 
win nor retain an independent existence. The two primary duties, 
then, of an Irishman who loved his country were to educate and to 
conciliate. Ireland was steeped in ignorance, the fertilising agent by 
which every evil growth was sure to be nursed into rank luxuriance 
of vegetation. While bigots quarrelled as to where and how people 
were to be taught, there was no teaching that deserved the name. 
With the very rudiments of such teaching as there was, was imbibed 
the poison of sectarian animosity. Protestant and Catholic never 
met as companions or as playmates in their youth. They first 
encountered each other as men, strangers to all kindly intercourse, 
and armed to the teeth with the worst weapons of conflict : inveterate 
and envenomed prejudices against each other. Young Ireland 
believed the remedy for this to be united non-sectarian education. 
Of this its members, to a man, were advocates. 

The party began with no idea of any insurrectionary attempt to 
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carry out their objects, though they believed the way in which the 
Union had been effected, and the evils to which they considered it 
to have led, justified, in the last resort, such an attempt, if it could 
prove successful. But their countrymen were unarmed and ignorant 
of the use of arms, therefore wholly incapable of contending with a 
great military Power. Nor did they contemplate foreign aid. They 
believed that a people who would be free must achieve their freedom 
for themselves, though not bound to reject all assistance. But toa 
nation not strong enough to hold its own such assistance was, 
on the whole, a dangerous boon, and Ireland’s want was not a change 
of masters. England may have sinned grievously, but she had noble 
institutions for the maintenance and development of human freedom. 
France, unstable and politically demoralised, was surely, under Louis 
Philippe, not a country whose help could be availed of without 
suspicion. The United States were given to “annexation,” 
and had adventurous citizens fond of helping themselves at the 
expense of other people, who might prove very far from profitable 
allies. Nor, perhaps, was there over much admiration for either country 
amongst the majority of the Young Ireland Party, which consisted 
in the main of men who loved ordered liberty, and had no great 
fancy for Republicanism. 

The party, however, did consider it absolutely necessary to en 
courage the use of arms by Irishmen, and to enforce the duty of 
resort to them in extreme cases. The former they regarded as the 
privilege of a free people, and they felt insistance on the latter to be 
necessary, as a protest against the servile doctrine, the text of all 
O’Connell’s exhortations, that “‘no amount of human liberty was 
worth one drop of human blood.” Such a maxim they regarded as 
calculated to destroy the manhood of any people. Several of them, 
indeed, made a study of the military art ; were familiar with Guibert, 
Lloyd, Jomini, and Dufour; were acquainted with the Queen's 
Regulations and the Artillerists’ Manual; and knew possibly as 
much of the theory of war as some who had “set a squadron in thc 
field.” 

Towards England their feelings were mixed, and differed much 
amongst different individuals. They all believed that her past 
misrule was mainly the cause of Ireland’s miserable situation. ‘They 
all, while recognising how much of late years had been done to 
rectify past crimes or blunders, resented the arrogance of tone 
adopted by English politicians and the English press towards 
Irishmen. This, the inherent and abiding defect of all strong 
conquering races, jarred against their self-respect, although not a 
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few of them recognised in it an ineradicable national characteristic. 
But what, perhaps, they blamed England for most was the want of 
justice, and disregard of public right, which they saw in her dealings 
with races on which she imposed her rule, by no other law than that 
of—to quote for it an Irish motto—The strong hand uppermost.” 
They revolted at her policy in India especially. Probably few 
Englishmen would now defend the Indian policy of that time. 

On the other hand, the daring, the energy, the dauntless “ pluck” 
and noble perseverance of the British race had their thorough ad- 
miration. They felt that England had done great services in litera- 
ture ; that in practical science she stood at the head of the modern 
world; that, as has been already said, her political institutions 
were great bulwarks of human freedom. Were some defects of 
rapacity and unscrupulousness towards weaker races corrected 
they would have willingly seen old wrongs to Ireland buried in 
oblivion, and been proud of alliance between the two islands on 
equal terms. But they did not believe that under any system of 
Imperial Pariiamentary representation equal terms for Ireland could 
be secured. 

Young Ireland respected O’Connell as a man who had per- 
formed great public services for Ireland, but they felt no assurance 
that he was likely to render much more. Nor did they believe that 
the good he had done was without its mischievous alloy. The 
vices of the Irish character were the vices of a people who had been 
long enslaved : indirectness, cunning, disregard of truth. All these 
defects he had, no doubt unconsciously, fostered; had, by his 
great ability and marvellous success, beyond any question con- 
firmed ; nay, he had actually brought them to be regarded as the 
very highest agencies in political strategy. To win at thimble-rig 
seemed the first of exploits. To put on a lion’s hide, and frighten 
an adversary by empty roaring, with the full consciousness that 
one could only roar whatever came of it, appeared a better thing 
than to spring, with true mastiff courage, at his throat, and master 
him. No practical advantages, political or social, seemed to these 
young men to compensate for such national degradation as this 
ignoble preference for trickery to honest daring involved. Again, 
normal “agitation” was hateful to Young Ireland. ‘The low 
fever of constant and prolonged political excitement, they felt, 
must waste the energies and wear out the vigour of any people. 
Far better the “short, sharp, and decisive” remedy of the most 
sanguinary conflict than this. But, almost without fault of his 


own, “agitation” had become a necessity for O’Connell. He had 
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perfected it into a system, and seemed preparing to leave it as an 
inheritance in his family. Rightly or wrongly, Young Ireland 
believed that he meant his tribunitial power to descend to a scion 
of his race, personally inoffensive and amiable, but of moderate 
capacity, and with opinions, as regards religious policy, calculated, 
as they thought,-to thwart effectually the union of Catholic and Pro- 
testant. But, had the youth been gifted with the highest genius and the 
most conciliatory character they would equally have resented his in- 
stallation in the “ Liberator’s” place. Their countrymen must learn to 
think for themselves, and to know that the greatest of all agencies for 
ensuring liberty and happiness was something else than the contribu- 
tion to any association of “‘a farthing a week, a penny a month, a 
shilling a year, with four weeks for nothing.” 

But if O’Connellism was repugnant to these young men, it 
was made tenfold more so by the low and sordid creatures 
which it had engendered. Never, perhaps, had any man gathered 
round him such a set of fawning, servile sycophants as were to be 
found amongst the retainers of O’Connell in his later days. He had 
tolerated no one whom, with one pat of his lion’s paw, he could not 
crush ; and the result was that (with the exception of a few who had 
been his colleagues and friends in an earlier and better time, and 
from whose souls it saddened one to think all independence had 
gradually died out under the spell of his strong, over-mastering will) 
those who surrounded him in his declining years were as thorough 
slaves as ever trembled before an Eastern despot. 

Some even of these men were not mere mercenaries : but many 
were. The Repeal treasury was not an empty one, and the 
“agitation” needed officers of various kinds, to propagate its 
objects, to organise its adherents, and to report progress to head- 
quarters. Young Ireland never [accused or suspected O’Connell 
of touching the funds of the association for his own purposes, or 
for those of his immediate family. But they knew that men were 
employed at high rates of remuneration, on “missions” of various 
kinds in connection with Repeal, whose conduct and character 
would disgrace any cause, and to check this they persistently 
demanded the audit of the accounts. They did not distrust 
O’Connell’s integrity in the application of the money: but they 
wished to put an end to a system which brought such discredit on 


the national organisation. 

‘The accession to the Repeal Association of William Smith 
O'Brien was a decided gain to the party of Young Ireland, with 
whose leading members he was soon brought into close personal 
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relations, the tone of their writings and speeches having chiefly 
decided him on joining the ranks of Repeal. His social position 
and his high personal character were great advantages; and his 
maturer age lent a weight, in general estimation, to the proceedings 
of men whose youth took somewhat from their importance. Of him, 
personally, I need not say much. His public career is well known. 
Over the conduct of the Young Ireland Party he exercised little, 
if any, influence. They highly respected his honour, courage, 
integrity, and straightforwardness. Their intercourse with him was 
as cordial as was possible with a man of an unusually formal, 
ungenial, and rigid temperament. Between them there was strong 
mutual confidence and regard; but warm personal sympathy there 
could not be. He was in no sense the leader of the party. As one 
of them said, using Carlyle’s phrase, he was an excellent “ general’s 
cloak,” no more. One great service he did the party, in having 
the Parliamentary Committee of the association formed, which 
was composed principally of its members, who were thus trained to 
practical work, and who prepared a series of reports, full of 
valuable information, and showing no little thought and labour. 

To give a higher social character to the Repeal movement, and 
to win over to it young men of the upper ranks, the Young 
Ireland Party got up the “Eighty-two Club,” in commemoration 
of the older struggle for Irish nationality. With a handsome, 
somewhat costly, semi-military uniform—green, embroidered with 
gold—and a stringent ballot, it did prove an attraction, becoming 
a favourite organisation with the fair sex, for whose presence it 
made very gallant arrangements at its banquets. O’Connell was, of 
course, offered the presidency, which he accepted readily, and indeed 
seemed somewhat vain of his uniform and its distinguishing decora- 
tions. But some of his retainers—proposed by himself—were 
mercilessly blackballed in the club, which on one occasion led to a 
curious episode in its history. 

At one of the ballots five persons proposed by him or his sor, 
John O’Connell, were blackballed far beyond the number that 
would exclude them. He showed much annoyance, and at once con- 
vened a special meeting of the club, at which, after some deprecatory 
comments on what had occurred, he proposed, as a graceful way of 
setting things right, to admit by acclamation the rejected individuals. 
When he sat down, B , one of the Young Ireland Party, rose 
and said there was no rule of the club to warrant such a step. 
O’Connell started to his feet with the look of an enraged lion, and 
said :—* I see now what is meant, and who are the authors of this 
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work. Mr. B and his friends, it is plain enough, are at the bottom 
of it, forming themselves into a secret ‘caucus’ to insult men who 
eount more years of public services to Ireland than they count years 
of life. No doubt they would be glad to act in the same manner to- 
wards myself.” B thereupon said, very quietly :—“ I am quite 
ready, sir, to avow that I blackballed all the five candidates, and 
would feel it my duty again to do so, were they again ballotted for.” 
“T have no doubt of it,” cried O’Connell. “I am glad the young 
gentleman so courageously avows his act. He might have remem- 
bered, though, that he and his friends found their way into this club with- 
out any ballot, when he made the declaration he has done.” “I have 
no fear, sir,” replied B , “of submitting to a ballot. I am quite 
willing to forego my privilege as an original member, to resign my 
position, and to be put up like any other candidate.” “Then,” said 
O’Connell, still more angrily, “I am not. I have no such confidence 
that this ‘caucus’ would not blackball me; and I suppose I have 
done more service to Ireland than Mr. B and his allies. But I 
can find an easy remedy, by withdrawing from this club and founding 
one into which those very self-sufficient young gentlemen will have 
small chance of admission. It is high time to put a stop to conduct 
that must alienate from the Repeal movement the best and most 
honest men in the country.” After some further indignant and 
fiercely spoken words the old tribune sat down; there was dead 
silence for a time; no question was regularly before the meeting. 
Smith O’Brien, I think, then referred to some formal matter; when 
O’Connell, within two of whom B—— sat, at a table in the centre of 
the room, put out his hand to the latter, and said in the kindliest 
voice :—“ Forgive me, B——, for my violence of language. I have 
an infirmity of temper that I cannot always control ; but, believe me, 
no man respects your sincerity and patriotism more than I do.” 
There was, of course, a cordial response, with the assurance that what 
had been done, rightly or wrongly, was done from a strict sense of 
duty. The scene strongly impressed all present, deeply affecting 
some ; and the subject was never again resumed. It was thought 
right not to divulge what took place. But there seems no reason 
now, at the end of thirty years, to keep further silent regarding it. 
The first decided indications of rupture between Young Ireland 
and O’Connell were on the education question, and in reference to the 
Queen’s College scheme, which the former, as advocates of united 
secular instruction, warmly espoused. They, however, sought no more 
than to prevent any pledge of support to the separate system being 
imposed on Repealers, by calling for it in Conciliation Hall. Several 
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influential members of the association, unconnected with the Watson, 
sustained them in this ; and at last a deputation waited on O’Connell 
in Merrion Square to induce him not to take the course objected to. 
B——, O’G , amember of the association now a baronet and Privy 
Councillor, and, I think, another, a Western landowner, since dead, 
formed the deputation. One of the Young Ireland members was 
chief spokesman and strongly urged their view, saying in the course 
of his observations that “on principle” he and those he represented 
objected to the denominational system. On this O’Connell said :— 
“‘ My young friend, that word ‘ principle’ has a fine sound ; but when 
you are as old as I am you will find thatjin politics the only prin- 
ciple is expediency.” The position, however, was not yielded ; and 
O’Connell at last said, somewhat impatiently but not unkindly :— 
“‘ Well, really, it comes to whether I am to lose the support of a dozen 
or two of very clever and patriotic young gentlemen, who insist on 
a crotchet, or that of the bishops and clergy of three provinces. I 
suppose you cannot doubt the choice I must, in such circumstances, 
make.” The interview closed, however, with no definite result ; but 
with the understanding that the proposition of the deputation was to 
be regarded as not made, and consequently as requiring no formal 
answer. 

One other remark made by O’Connell, during the agitation of this 
question, may be here mentioned. On the day when the Irish bishops 
in synod in Dublin were finally to make known their decision as to 
Sir Robert Peel’s scheme, a false report was circulated that they had 
by a small majority agreed to accept it. The general committee of 
the association was sitting, and Davis, having heard the report, 
entered the committee room with a beaming countenance, and, 
hurrying up to O’Connell, said :—“ Well, sir, I am delighted to 
think all our differences are happily settled. The bishops have just 
resolved to adopt the Queen’s Colleges !” ‘I am very sorry to hear 
it, Davis,” was the reply; “but bishops can be influenced by 
nepotism as well as other people.” 

From an early date the Young Ireland set supped weekly, in 
rotation, at each other’s residences, the usual attendants being Duffy, 
Davis, MacNevin, Dillon, Pigot, Barry, O’Hagan, O’Gorman, Lane, 
D. F. McCarthy, Williams, Meagher, Mitchel, McGee, Doheny ; 
generally a dozen being mustered. The charm of those evenings 
will ever linger in my recollection. TheJhigh intellectual converse, 
not without its graver moments, but far more often gay; the flash- 
ing wit that always dazzled but never hurt; the rich humour that 
“set the table in a roar”; the wild paradoxes of mock argument ; 
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and, generally, the stirring strains of Irish national song: all com- 
bined to constitute a “feast of reason and flow of soul” rarely 
equalled, never perhaps surpassed. One night the supper was at 
Duffy’s, at Rathmines, and three or four of the party walked out 
together. B—— was somewhat in advance with O’H——, and in 
crossing the Grand Canal at a lock gate, on an unprotected plank, 
it being just on the eve of Christmas and the night pitch-dark, fell 
in. He could not swim, and had a narrow escape of drowning, 
but contrived to rise and caught D—— by the leg, as he was just 
about letting himself down with the hope of rescuing him. Fortified 
by a good draught of the “native,” he had to drive home nearly 
two miles to change his garments, having done which he rejoined 
his friends, and his adventure was the subject of uproarious merri- 
ment, while the more serious possibilities of the event never for 
a moment crossed anybody’s mind. 

The imprisonment of O’Connell left the Repeal Association almost 
entirely in the hands of Young Ireland. I need not dwell upon 
the subsequent history of the party, for it was played out before the 
eyes of the world. The early death of Davis, deeply lamented by 
those who differed from him most, was an irreparable loss to them. 
The differences with O’Connell increased, and led to the secession of 
the party, and the formation by them of the rival “Confederation.” 
Then followed the potato failures of 1845-6; the fearful famine of 
1847; the death of the great Irish tribune; the leadership of the 
association by his son John; the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act ; the unplanned, wild, and hopeless insurrectionary attempt at 
Ballingarry, prompted by horror and indignation at the sight of 
nearly a whole people in the throes of starvation, and stimulated by 
the scarcely less wild examples of continental revolt ; the arrest, trial, 
and banishment of those involved who did not evade the law by 
flight. All this, as I have said, is history, and yet I might be tempted 
to dwell still further upon my recollections of those days were this 
paper not already nearly too long. 
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MR. IRVING AND SIGNOR SALVINI. 
BY A PARISIAN CRITIC. 


HIS is not a criticism of a Shakespearian performance 
indited according to the rules and precedents usually 
held in regard in such pieces of writing. The present 
writer’s raison @étre as a critic is wholly different from 

that of his English colleagues ; perhaps it may be considered un- 

warrantable by those who think that an English author or artist can 
only be justly criticised by his countrymen. Howbeit, aware as he is of 
the reserve with which the judgment of Frenchmen is received when 
it happens to dwell on whatever relates to Shakespeare, he ventures to 
hope that his foreign remarks on an English actor may not be altogether 
without interest ; and his hope rests on the fact itself that his remarks, 
being of foreign conception, cannot fail to be at some little variance 
with those expressed up to this day on the same subject by insular 
critics. ‘To deny that the pack and parcel of the French are 
curiously amiss in most of the concerns and customs of Great Britain 
would be shaming the truth. Their ignorance, however, does not 
extend to literature ; all that is beautiful and great in English writers 
they have eagerly seized upon and unconditionally admired ; and 
my only excuse for prefacing what I have to say of Mr. Irving’s per- 
formance with a few observations on the treatment of Shakespearian 

France is my apprehension—be it right or wrong—that it might be 

thought that Shakespeare is overlooked by the French and neglected 

by French actors. 

Indeed it has always seemed to me erroneous to attach any im- 
portance to the nationality of an actor in connection with his power 
to grasp a character of foreign conception. Great types are of no 
country if they are ideal, and genius—even histrionic genius—is of no 
country either. No doubt the nationality, the peculiar temperament, of 
an accomplished exponent may enable him to realise with greater truth 
certain of the master’s conceptions—a southerner doubtless would 
give a more vivid and truthful colouring to Othello ; and Hamlet is 
rather within the compass of a man of the north—but this local 
colour, this last completing touch, is after all but of secondary con- 
sideration ; the jealousy of Othello, the doubt and rage of Hamlet, 
are feelings that any man may experience with more or less intensity 
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they are not the characteristics of one set of men; they are common 
to all men. So thought those who approached the Shakespearian 
creations on the French stage. Surprising indeed would it have been 
if such an artist as Frederick Lemaitre had not sought food for his 
genius in so rich a mine. But his wish to interpret Shakespeare was 
frustrated by an impediment which, although absurd, was none the 
less insuperable—there were no good translations of Shakespeare’s 
plays. It was only when he was past his prime that the obstacle was 
removed. However, as well as I can remember Frederick Lemaitre 
enacted Othello from the verse-rendering by Alfred de Vigny, and 
those who witnessed his performance say that it was fully worthy of him. 
The real French exponent of Shakespeare, however, was Rouvitre, a 
thin, spare, ugly man whose genius eclipsed his physical defects. 
His great parts were Othello and Hamlet ; he also enacted Macbeth, 
King Lear, Richard III., and the leading parts in all the tragedies 
of Shakespeare that were translated in his time. None who saw 
him can easily forget his magnificent acting, which was perhaps more 
conspicuous in Othello, where his ill looks and diminutive stature were 
seen at paramount disadvantage, than in any other Shakespearian 
impersonation. In proof of this great artist’s thorough comprehension 
of the magnitude of Shakespeare’s creations, it is sufficient to say 
that he almost exclusively devoted his career to a tireless and persis- 
tent study of them, a study so earnest and disinterested that he gave 
up brilliant engagements in Paris merely for the sake of introducing 
the provincial public to dramatic beauties they knew only by 
reading or hearsay. 

Many other eminent players followed Rouvitre’s example with more 
or less success ; but there is no need of further quotation to show 
that the French as well as the Germans are capable of rendering 
Shakespeare more than satisfactorily ; and by-and-by Signor Salvini 
shall furnish us with another striking proof that the great Englishman 
is not beyond the powers of a foreigner. Meanwhile let us pass to 
Mr. Irving, whose performances are still drawing full houses at the 
Lyceum. The popular.actor has now had plenty of time to give the 
full measure of his powers, to amend, correct, reform whatever short- 
comings may have been pointed out to him during his first perform- 
ances of Hamlet. At present, no doubt, he feels the wear and 
tear of more than a hundred performances ; and it would be just as 
unfair to him to take his last nights as the criterion of his efforts as to 
pass definite judgment when his impersonation was hardly elaborated. 
It is likely, therefore, that Mr. Irving was seen at his best at 
about his fiftieth appearance in the present run of “ Hamlet”; and 
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this period of his success, when he attained the zenith of ptrfection 
and before he felt the burthen of fatigue and the tediousness of 
constant repetition, is that selected for the present criticism. 

Mr. Irving has of late been made a great deal of ; there is such a com- 
plete dearth of tragedians worth speaking of at the present day that 
his achievements as Richelieu and Charles the First were hailed 
with something like transport. Instead of stopping on the way he 
made a praiseworthy effort to renew the great traditions of the English 
stage ; and although those who expected great things of his ambitious 
undertaking were obviously blinded by his superiority over those who 
occasionally make feeble attempts to play Shakespeare for the benefit 
of the gallery, their speculations were not altogether groundless. Mr. 
Irving is not 4 premier venu; bereft of anything approaching to a 
majestic presence, he nevertheless has a weird and expressive physio- 
gnomy which may be readily taken to betoken genius ; he has given, 
also, evidence of considerable power in that inferior branch of dra- 
matic art which is nearest to the hearts of the unexacting masses : the 
melodrama. He appealed strongly to fancy in “ The Bells” and 
“ Eugene Aram,” and as he is comparatively young, painstaking, and 
ambitious, there was some reason to think that he might succeed in 
appealing to the higher feelings of his audiences in “ Hamlet,” and 
that the revival of the great drama of dramas might conduce to two 
felicitous results—to the development of an artist of genius: to a 
return of public taste to the noblest conceptions of dramatic art. As 
for me, humble and weightless as my opinion is when pitted against that 
of a vast majority of amateurs and competent critics, I must frankly 
admit that my inferences were somewhat different. From what I had 
seen of Mr. Irving I was led to believe that he would be notably 
deficient in the requisite qualities for a strong, deep, and lasting 
impersonation of Hamlet. Let me, however, make a necessary dis- 
tinction. Far from me is the intention to deprecate Mr. Irving’s 
undertaking. He had a perfect right to try, and it is always com- 
mendable in an artist to aim at a high mark. The distinction I wish 
to draw is between two kinds of performance that are altogether 
independent of each other. There are two categories of actors, and 
no more: those who have genius—that is, those within whose scope 
almost every dramatic expression finds place beside the thorough 
mastery of the principles of their art; and those who are only 
blessed with talent combined with one or two of the precious qualities 
that hold their proper and harmonious position in an artist of genius, 
as a note forms part of the keyboard of a piano. If an actor be- 

longing to the latter category undertakes a part like Hamlet, it 
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may be commendable in regard to his faculties, however far from the 
ideal ; but if his friends and admirers. are so unwise as to prop him 
up on stilts and try and class him in the first category, not only is he 
crushed by the comparison but his real and undoubted merit is 
seriously impaired. Now the impression I derived from Mr. Irving’s 
acting in the adaptation of Erckmann-Chatrian’s ghastly melodrama, 
in Mr. Wills’s play, and in his other appearances, was that he distinctly 
belonged to the class of artists of talent. He struck me as an actor 
who would produce much effect at the Porte Saint-Martin or at the 
Ambigu Comique : who possessed plenty of power of action, a good 
knowledge of telling attitudes, and a really artistic anxiety never to 
flag in the character he might be sustaining, but to “look” the part 
from one end to the other. By the side of these qualities, he seemed to 
me to exhibit some serious defects : he lacked culture and refinement ; 
his style of elocution was trivial, and he was addicted to that singing 
and unreasonable dropping of the voice from a higher octave to a 
lower one which is common to untutored players. Some may think that 
all this was no reason why Mr. Irving should not succeed as Hamlet: 
I thought otherwise, and I sincerely believe that all reasonable critics 
who had attentively observed Mr. Irving thought so too, though they 
may have hesitated, out of commendable reluctance to discourage an 
honest and praiseworthy effort, to say so too openly. We all know 
what a tremendous strain of power the part of Hamlet involves. We 
all know that if the artist who undertakes it has not the rapid and 
facile power of elocution used in comedy, blended with a deep 
power of bitter humour, he fails to render the most conspicuous 
feature of Hamlet’s mind ; and no one will venture to say that Mr. 
Irving possesses this. 

And now that the test has taken place, it may still be asked, 
although a long run of performances seems to render the question 
idle, Has the popular actor succeeded? It demands some stolidity 
to say “No” to the “Yes” of so many; but I cannot refrain from 
saying most emphatically “No.” All in all, he has failed to grapple 
with the difficulties of the part. He has done his best no doubt, 
but his best is not a masterpiece. He is certainly to be thanked for 
attempting to conduce to a revival of public taste for Shakespeare ; 
but, let us be frank, Mr. Irving is a melodramatist : for this, and almost 
exclusively for this, he is a favourite with the modi/e vulgus, who prefer 
shrieking to temporate acting, and exaggerated action to reasonable 
gesture. The success of “ Hamlet” at the Lyceum is less a triumph 
for Shakespeare than for Mr. Irving. People do not fill the house 
to see “ Hamlet,” but to admire and applaud Mr. Irving, and the fact 
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is sufficiently evidenced by the insufficiency (excepting Mr. Chippen- 
dale) of the cast provided for the occasion. Amidst the wreck 
Mr. Irving does certainly look a Triton among the minnows. The 
austere simplicity of his suit of sable shows well amidst the 
ludicrous brocades and harlequin costumes of the Court of Denmark 
such as it is presented at the Lyceum. I wish his acting were as 
good as his gear, and that his personal bearing were in unison 
with it, for it is in vain that one looks for the innate majesty of 
Hamlet—a majesty which, having imbibed it from his youth, should be 
so familiar to his demeanour as never to be absent—as Mr. Irving 
advances on the stage. His Hamlet, in outward appearance, looks 
too much like what he describes his uncle, a prince of shreds and 
patches. Where is the graceful, though sad and dejected, bearing 
of the prince so long as he mourns his father’s death and his 
mother’s frailty? Where are his doubt, frenzy, and conflicting pas- 
sions when he discovers that he has a father to avenge, his heart- 
rending scepticism when he casts off Ophelia and sneers at his 
mother, his fierce humour, the alternate fits in which he broods his 
revenge, ponders over human weaknesses, gropes in a strange dazed 
way through his uncertainties, until the murderer betrays himself? 
All these consummate qualities which, if they were ever called upon to 
appear, should show themselves in the rendering of this marvellous 
formula of human expression, are unknown to our actor. He has not 
even the voice which is indispensable to render these different shades 
of his part. We must, of course, keep in sight that Hamlet is the most 
arduous part that an exponent had ever to sustain, on account of its 
overwhelming and constant calls on his finest faculties; but we 
should also bear in mind that it offers so many opportunities for 
the display of one or another faculty that we all feel—actors though 
we be not—that we could do justice to this or that passage. To be 
sure one is throughout aware that Mr. Irving has conscientiously 
studied his effects, and does the best justice he can to them; but 
to my mind his zeal only serves to show off his powerlessness to 
grapple with a task which is reserved for a stronger frame than his. 

In support of what will probably seem an over-harsh appreciation, 
I cannot do better than make a cursory review of the performance in 
its more minute details. 

There is no occasion to notice any feature of Mr. Irving’s entrée. 
His attitudes are evidently studied, and as such they are commend- 
able. Nor is there anything to say in particular of the apparition of 
the ghost, and the scene that follows on the platform, when some- 
thing more than ordinary might be expected of an artist who, like 
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Mr. Irving, has some excellent ideas of stage effect. Although 
Hamlet has but little to say while his father’s ghost unfolds to him the 
dark tale of murder the actor can produce profound effect in his 
breathless exclamations ; but the slightest exaggeration is apt to land 
him into vulgarity. That small step Mr. Irving very nearly takes. 
There is a grand impression to produce on the word 


Murder ! 


uttered in bated breath ; and again in the tragic exclamation— 


O my prophetic soul ! 


In such situations do really great artists reveal themselves. Un 
fortunately Mr. Irving misses the chance. He yells the word 
“‘murder,” and utters the other cry in a tone of vulgar declamation 
which produces no impression whatever. 

And then when the ghost has vanished, in the magnificent lines in 
which Hamlet questions his senses— 





Hold, hold, my heart ; 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 

But bear me stiffly up !—Remember thee ? 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. RKemember thee ? 
Yea, from the table of my memory 

I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there ; 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmixed with baser matter 





Mr. Irving fails to realise the state of mind of Hamlet: we do 
not see him shaking and overwhelmed, slowly emerging from the 
state of bewilderment into which the ghost’s revelation has plunged 
him ; nor does he define the progression of the spirit of revenge as 
it steadily takes root in his soul. 

The more the play advances, the more perceptible do Mr. 
Irving’s imperfections appear. Thus, when he has to pour his 
sarcasms on Polonius, it becomes obvious that it is not within his 
power to express with even ordinary pungency the subdued irony, 
the sudden outbursts of fierceness, the cutting sarcasm which Hamlet 
constantly manifests to the last of the play. Those who heard 
Rouvitre cannot fail to be reminded of his perfection in the parts 
Mr. Irving fails to understand and to render. When we reach the 
third act, and when Mr. Irving advances, wrapt in reverie and doubt, 
to declaim the famous monologue, one is painfully conscious, before 
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he has uttered the first words of the immortal lines, that he is 
altogether crushed by the weight of his part. Melodramatic procédés 
are of no avail here, nothing answers but genius; and the obvious 
consequence is that Mr. Irving is nowhere, that he leaves his audience 
quite unimpressed. Indeed it is difficult to imagine a weaker piece 
of declamation, even if we take the monologue only in the sense of 
suitable delivery. To almost every word our actor gives a wrong 
intonation, and in his endeavours to be effective he borders on the 
grotesque ; when he comes to the words— , 
To die, to sleep ; 
To sleep! perchance to dream ; ay, there’s the rub ; 


he lays a stress on “perchance to dream” and sings “ ay, there’s 
the rub” in a way suggestive of downright parody. In many 
respects he is ignorant of the grammar of his art. Again we look 
vainly for the bitterness and irony and underlying anguish of his last 
counsels to Ophelia ; but by this time we are pretty nearly certain as to 
what we have to expect of the sequel of the performance. When 
Hamlet gives advice to the players one is led to regret that he should 
not apply them to himself, for the exaggerated “ sawing of the air” 
and the recommendations concerning the utterance would not be 
amiss with him. However, Mr. Irving improves and is at his best 
in the scene of the murder of Gonzago ; his attitudes are especially 
good, but even this, the most commendable feature of his perform- 
ance, is disfigured. Why does he exaggerate, yell, and shriek, 
especially when he comes to the words “The story is extant and 
written in very choice Italian”? THe tires himself and his hearers 
very uselessly. Is it necessary to be loud in order to be effective, and 
hysterical to be impressive? One is forcibly reminded of the 
admirable acting of M. Faure, in the same scene, by Mr. Irving’s 
very exaggerations. He continues good in the sequel of the scene 
with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ; but there his improvement comes 
to astop. We are near the capital scene, in a dramatic sense of the 
play ; there indeed Hamlet’s fierce spirit can leap out of bounds- 
*Tis now the very witching time of night ; 
When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world : now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter business as the day 

Would quake tolook on * ° bd 
and he is himself so conscious of the ungovernable state of his 
passions that he tries to moderate their violence— 


O heart, lose not thy nature; let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom : 
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Let me be cruel, not unnatural ; 
I will speak daggers to her, but use none. 
. * 


* 7 * 

And soon after Hamlet faces his mother like a judge ; but his feelings 
get the better of his purpose, and he would play the part of execu- 
tioner if his father’s ghost did not bid him spare her. It is obvious 
that in this tremendous scene there is no fear of exaggeration on the 
part of the actor, since the essence of the scene itself is exaggeration ; 
and just as Mr. Irving might be expected to flame and explode in 
his wonted manner, strangely enough he is subdued and compara- 
tively calm. He says— 

Leave wringing your hands ; peace ; sit you down, 

And let me wring your heart * * * 
in the same cool and well-bred manner as if he were saying “ This is 
a fine morning” to a lady in sitting down to breakfast. The Queen 
has no reason to exclaim— 


What wilt thou do ? Thou wilt not murder me ? 


for nothing in Mr. Irving’s manner betokens such a dark intent ; so 
that it is almost impossible to reconcile his comparative placidity 
with the fury of the words he addresses to his mother. ‘This inter- 
pretation is obviously due to Mr. Irving’s peculiar way of reading the 
scene. Thereby he fails to render the true spirit of Shakespeare, 
and misses an occasion to appear at advantage. 

This, practically, is the last we see of Mr. Irving as a tragedian, 
for in the fencing scene he has little more to do than to display his 
excellence in movement, and, to do him justice, he acquits himself 
to perfection in his final display, though the feat is an easy one for a 
conscientious artist. 

I have now done with Mr. Irving. I have no wish to deny him 
the qualities he has at command, nor do I intend to overlook the 
difficulty and praiseworthiness of his effort ; but those higher attain- 
ments that distinguish the artist of original genius—attainments that 
cannot be dispensed with in such arduous undertakings as the imper- 
sonation of Hamlet—Mr. Irving has not. He lacks knowledge of 
his art, and discretion to use the knowledge. This does not prevent 
him from excelling in melodrama, and in that inferior branch of 
dramatic art it is most worthy to note that he knows how not to be 
vulgar in vulgar effects ; that is perhaps the best reason I can adduce 
for his vulgarity in the part of Hamlet. He may become an actor 
of no ordinary talent, for he has yet time to attain maturity, but he 
will never be an actor of genius. 

I fear I shall be charged with overdoing the duty of the critic; I 
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nevertheless feel confident that my criticism, foreign as it is, is none 
but what any intelligent and cultivated man will endorse if he will 
consider “ Hamlet” with regard to stage effects, and then compare his 
sentiments on the subject with Mr. Irving’s rendering of the play. 
If he wishes to measure the distance that separates mere cleverness 
from high histrionic art, let him see Signor Salvini as Othello. I will 
not make idle comparisons between the English actor and his Italian 
colleague ; comparison in this case is quite out of the question. 
Moreover, Othello, for difficulty of presentation, is far less arduous 
than Hamlet, and Signor Salvini’s southern blood serves him parti- 
cularly well in the impersonation of the Moor. But it is not enough 
to be a southerner to get at the ideal of Shakespeare ; and Signor 
Salvini is not content with giving to the part the very perfection of local 
colour. The candour, the childlike simplicity of Othello, his bound- 
less affection and confidence in his lady-love, the beautiful purity of 
his nature which throws him into the very extremes of violence when 
suspicion and jealousy have withered the chastity of his sentiments— 
all this Salvini renders in a truly noble way. In the manner in which 
he, so to speak, devours Desdemona with his looks, Salvini introduces 
strong touches of realism that may have taken his English hearers by 
surprise, unaccustomed as they must have been to see such manifesta- 
tions on the English stage. The question is whether it is consonant with 
the Moor’s temperament that he should thuscommingleideal and crude 
reality, and there is no doubt that it is ; and therefore—in my sense at 
least—Signor Salvini is justified in introducing these realistic features. 
Signor Salvini has the fine frame, the powerful physique, and im- 
posing appearance of a born tragedian, and he possesses that most 
priceless of physical gifts in an actor, a rich, flexible voice, capable of 
the softest modulations and the most thundering effects. It is 
sufficient to see the manner in which he bears himself, to follow his 
graceful and dignified gesture, to know that you have before you an 
artist you have less the right to criticise than to observe. We are far 
from the trivialities of melodrama ; we behold an actor who is worthy 
of the noble text he expounds. He is calm as his conscience during 
the first part of the drama ; he tells the simple story of his love to 
the senators with impressive dignity, and his love passes with 
Desdemona are unexceptionally what they ought to be. What is 
equally fine is the manner in which he betrays the progress of 
suspicion as Iago slowly pours it into his soul, the deep emotion 
and pathos with which he exclaims— 





I was happy yesterday! Oh! now, for ever, 
Farewell the tranquil mind! Farewell content ! 


VoL. XIV. N.S. i875. 
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Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue! Oh! farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner ; and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! 
And, oh, ye mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone! 


The paroxysm of rage which drives him on to Iago who has poisoned 
the repose of his life, the deep passion of the concluding scenes—all, 
in fact, is beyond praise. One cannot say too much of such a 
performance. However, there must be a restriction in this unmeasured 
praise. Signor Salvini has proved beyond doubt that he is a great 
artist ; but he is in many respects specially fitted for the part in 
which he has first appeared in London. That his interpretation of 
other Shakespearian masterpieces will be lofty there can be no 
doubt ; but he has yet to show the pliancy of his accomplishments. 
It shall then be seen to what position he has a right among actors 
of genius, just as it still remains to be seen what place Mr. Irving 
shall eventually occupy among actors of talent. 


——~—ar~7'"=“”"'O00OEO000OGO—— > 























AL LYN SAHIB. 
BY FRANK PERCIVAL. 


BOOK III. 


Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument the soul, 
And play the prelude of our fate. 





CHAPTER I. 


Wherefore the gods 
Have given them forgetfulness of death, 
Longings and hopes, and joy in drawing breath, 
And they live happy, knowing nought at all, 
Nor what death is, where that shall chance to fall. 
For while he lives few minutes certainly 
Does any man believe that he shall die. 
W. Morris. 


NCHORING off Deal, after some difficulty from 
adverse winds in rounding the North Foreland, the 
Adonais waited a couple of hours for passengers—in- 

PRS bc ae NO) cluding Captain Bagot—and to take in water, and then 

set off in good earnest. 

To Alyn it had all been like a dream, a glorious dream, from which 
sooner or later he was destined to awake to the realities of Granny, 
Owen, and Yr Ogo. 

Before starting from Wales, this fear had haunted him continually : 
the Captain might fall ill or change his mind ! 

And now that they were to touch English shores no more, he for 
the first time felt secure. The object he had so ardently, but, as he 





thought, hopelessly longed for, had indeed come to pass. He was 
actually going abroad. Keen but undemonstrative was the interest 
that he took in everything, from the speck of sail in the far distance 
to the porpoises gambolling right athwart the bows as if for the ex- 
press amusement of the passengers and to obtain “coppers,” like 
gamins before a London omnibus. 

Albatrosses, gannets, sea-parrots, cape-pigeons, snow-petrels, and 
a host of other sea-birds vied with each other in their endeavour to 
divert the bonny youngster who declined to scorn them as the com- 
mon-place adjuncts of a sea-voyage. 
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By-and-by the fragrance of the land was perceived by initiated 
organs, and a few days after, at seven in the evening, the Adonais 
was safely anchored in Saugor roads. 

Leaving the following day, with a pilot on board, the swampy, 
tiger-infested shores of Saugor; after marketing for shaddocks, 
plantains, and cocoa-nuts, with some poor Hindoos, who brought their 
fruit-laden boats alongside, the Adonais rapidly neared the Sunder- 
bunds, whose destiny it was greatly to disappoint Alyn in the matter 
of cocoa-palms—their black, funereal verdure making them look 
more like plumes carried before a hearse than the graceful trees his 
imagination had depicted. 

Their presence, however, announced a more open and habitable 
country. The jungle now receding from the shore, its place was 
supplied by verdant fields of rice, interspersed with small woods of , 
round-headed trees, and villages of thatched huts, resembling 
English haystacks rather than habitable abodes. 

After passing Diamond harbour and Kedgeree, however, it became 
manifest, from the signs of increased civilisation, that they were fast 
approaching the viceregal capital, and about eleven o’clock on 
Saturday morning the chain cable ran out and the Adonais swung 
round off Chandpaul Ghat. 


During the week that followed Alyn’s introduction into the establish- 
ment of Commissioner Thelluson he made discovery, to his great 
surprise, that he was actually a hero: that the manner in which he 
had signalised himself by burning all the clothes his poor old 
Granny, at so much cost and labour, had provided him with, that 
night, on board the ill-omened Sa//y Hughes, had fully entitled him 
to the gratitude of the British nation and all its dependencies, and 
that his bravery upon that occasion had been second only to 
the Captain’s, who had nearly lost his own life in his exertions to 
rescue the boys from a watery grave. 

And now, like a new-born bee, which, as soon as it is able to use 
its wings, seems perfectly aware, without any previous instruction, 
what are to be its duties and employments through life, so Alyn 
came to feel that his Indian existence was destined to be devoted to 
the interests of the Thelluson family, and he began by hoping that 
his allegiance might in course of time be rightfully transferred from 
Captain Bagot to the gay and bewitching Caroline Thelluson. 

For a fortnight he had been sipping this honeyed cup of hope, when 
one day at tiffin it was ruthlessly hurled from his lips by the Captain 
telling him to set about packing his traps, as he should start next day 
for Berhampore to rejoin his regiment. 
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Alyn’s “ Yes, sir,” was prompt enough. But he fell nevertheless to 
toying with his plate of cabobs in so absent a manner that it set 
every one laughing at his expense. 

“Why, Alyn,” exclaimed the Captain, “ you look as if you thought 
the niggers were going to eat you. You don’t mean to say that you are 
tired already, and want ingloriously to stay here at Calcutta! Think 
of the wonders of the Ganges: elephants bathing twenty or more at 
atime, and bellowing like bulls, whales, and a roaring buoy or two all 
combined. Besides I can promise you lots of eagles and crocodiles. 
Otters, too, with collars round their necks like lap-dogs, and a view 
of your favourite Conway Castle.” Adding in an undertone to Miss 
Thelluson : “I verily believe, Carry, you have bewitched the lad.” 

Laughing, and giving him an arch glance sufficient to bewitch, as 
she thought, four-fifths of the officers of Her Majesty’s Indian Army, 
she asked— 

“Is that so, Alyn? I mean, would you rather stay and take care 
of me and papa than go up country with Archibald? He will be 
gone six months, you know, and months are longer at Calcutta than 
anywhere else, so people say.” 

Alyn replied in a new language he had acquired upon his travels, 
that of disinterested amiability ; being well aware that the Captain’s 
plans, whatever they might be, would be carried out regardless of the 
wants and wishes of his proéégé. 

Having before his eyes Dame Jessica Glenelg and Miss Sarah 
Hughes as the respective types of female excellence and beauty, 
it was no great wonder that in the fertile regions of his imagi- 
nation Alyn at first sight endowed the elegant Caroline with every 
virtue, grace, and seraphic excellence of an earthly Peri. 

And when, after returning from the usual evening drive on the 
course (during which time Alyn had remained dolefully seated on his 
small hair-trunk, under the strongest impression that that con- 
stituted packing), the fiat was issued that he should remain at Cal- 
cutta, at all events for the present, it seemed to him that the heavens 
had suddenly opened and showered upon him their most precious 
gifts. 

It may at first sight appear anomalous to Europeans that the 
Welsh sailor boy should be received on terms of familiar intercourse 
by a wealthy Anglo-Indian family ; but it must be borne in mind that 
hospitality with them possesses a far wider signification than with 
us. Whether it be an old friend suddenly arriving from an out 
station, or a new friend, or a friend’s friend, or no friend at all but a 
friendless stranger to whom it will be a kindness, a seat at the 
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hospitable board is cordially offered, and by the traveller as frecly 
accepted. 

Entailing as it does no trouble to the host, no fees to the ser- 
vants, and above all no overpowering sense of obligation, it becomes 
a pleasant rather than a burthensome means of intercourse. 

And let him have got it whence he may, Dame Jessy’s grandson 
had about him a well-bred air that fully corroborated the pleasing 
impression at first produced on the Thellusons by the fine Attic cast 
of his features. 

The next day saw the departure of the renowned Captain for the 
scene of more brilliant exploits, the splendid cantonments of 
Berhampore. 

Notwithstanding the small army of servants attached to every- 
body who is anybody in the East, such as mehters, matranees, 
dirjecs, dhobees, bheesties, sirdars, kitmudgars, chuprassies, pun- 
kah-wahlers, dagger-bearing jamadar, and chobdars with their silver- 
sticks, ayahs, syces, coachmen, grass-cutters, and the invaluable 
head over all, the splendidly-attired khansomaun, Alyn found no 
lack of opportunity for signalising himself in the useful line: 

Whether aid were required by Miss Thelluson to check the 
bazaar accounts or those of her khansomaun in the morning, or 
the Zimes and Calcutta Review mutely implored extraneous aid to 
transfuse the sense of their weighty burthens into the mind of the 
ex-Commissioner, Alyn was sure to be forthcoming precisely at 
the right moment. 

And as it would be a manifest injustice to occupy him solcly at 
these in-door avocations, it eventually transpired, Miss Caroline 
Thelluson having been long enough motherless to have acquired 
a more than average girl’s independent spirit, that if at gun-fire, 
before the sun rose high, she chose to walk, ride, or drive, Alyn 
was equally certain to be found waiting ready at her elbow. 

Now, though it seemed to Alyn a life-time since the days when 
he took a vital interest in such trifles as Prydwen or Yr Ogo, 
yet the covenanted six months had whisked themselves away 
like winged-seeds to their wintry bed, when one morning the 
astounding announcement fell on his ears that Captain Bagot pur- 
posed arriving that day week. 

With a wilful blindness the infatuated youth had persisted in 
closing his eyes to the frequent gathering together of bridesmaids, 
and to their ponderous and solemn consultations, which usually 
ended in an excited fluttering descent upon the modiste-cn-che, 
the suave and effable Madame de Ligne. 
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Perhaps he imagined that these grand preparations were for the 
ball next week to be given by a native Baboo, Dwarkanauth Tagore, 
and to which he, as a friend of the family, had received an in- 
vitation. 

The ball was to take place at the Baboo’s garden-house, which 
stood about three miles from Calcutta, on the road to Dum-Dum ; 
and as the carriage containing the Commissioner, his daughter, 
Mrs. Bonham, a widowed relative of his, and Alyn, drove up the 
long sweep from the entrance-gate of the garden, one at least of 
their number was quite taken by surprise, every tree being illu- 
minated and the gate itself a blaze of light. 

Driving up amidst all this brilliant radiance, and alighting at the 
foot of a handsome flight of steps, where a brother of Dwarkanauth, 
in a flowing native garb, was waiting to receive them, they were 
ushered into a magnificent suite of rooms dazzlingly lighted, and 
decorated with flowers and wreaths of foil of delicate native work- 
manship, on whose gem-like blossoms rested with wings extended 
the most gorgeous birds and butter‘lies, varied by less pleasing but 
equally life-like specimens of the order reptilia. And as the two 
ends of the room were entirely composed of a huge sheet of plate- 
glass the glittering vistas seemed interminable. 

Their host, who received his company with as much ease and 
dignity as the most accomplished European, was not dressed in the 
stereotype white, but wore a dress of kincob—a rich silk ground 
with gold flowers—made to leave the throat bare, and with open 
' hanging sleeves. On his head he had a green velvet cap with gold 
band and tassels. 

Fireworks began soon after their arrival, and when towards the 
conclusion a play of fountains appeared in a semicircle, pouring 
down showers of sparks one against the other, it was no wonder 
that the unsophisticated Welsh boy believed in it implicitly as the 
realisation of the golden fountain of the Arabian tale. And when, 
as the guests watched from the verandahs this beautiful display of 
the pyrotechnic art in India, and a crowd of natives surrounded 
the spacious tank, which was the safe theatre of these experi- 
ments, their dusky forms flitting about in the fiery region 
which for the moment they seemed to inhabit, the scene fitted 
itself in Alyn’s mind to a portion of Dante’s “Inferno” which had 
once been given him to learn at school for punishment. 

The ball followed, and a costly supper, served in European style, 
concluded the entertainment. 

As they drove home even the sprightly Caroline failed to steer 
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quite clear of sentiment as she drew attention to the cloudless sky, 
the brilliant stars, and full moon and, as they neared Garden 
Reach, to the white flat-roofed houses, peopled many of them by 
gazers, to the gleaming white pillars of the verandahs and project- 
ing porches, half shrouded in their screens of luxuriant shrubbery. 
Everything was.calm and peaceful, though not altogether quiet, 
for the natives love these clear cool nights, talking gently and 
moving silently beneath their composing influence. 

But Alyn was abruptly roused from his admiration of the lovely 
Eastern scene to realise the truth at last, from a stray word let fall 
by Caroline, and to know that as this was the first ball, so it would 
be the last, to which he, in all probability, would ever accompany 
her. At length the carriage stopped before the high gates, a gong- 
like bell sounded, the gates opened, and the Captain, tossing his 
cigar among the shrubs of the compound, came forward and 
greeted them in the dulcet tones and honeyed phrase of affianced 
bridegroomism. 

Hastily paying his respects to his patron, Alyn dashed into his 
little room, next the obdar’s, and battled strenuously with the foe 
“till latest morn.” 

As well might he have struggled singly to drain the ocean into 
conservatory aquaria as hope to extinguish at eighteen the fervid 
flame of love, fuelled as it was into a burning vehemence by the 
combustible coals of jealousy. 


CHAPTER II. 


Brother! know the world deceiveth ! 
Trust on Him who safely giveth ! 
Fix not on the world thy trust : 
She feeds us—but she turns to dust, 
And the bare earth or kingly throne 
Alike may serve to die upon. 
From the GULISTAN. 


Tne wedding morning arose comparatively cool and refreshing ; a 
violent thunderstorm had raged during the night, and the earth had 
been deluged with rain as from a waterspout. 

After the ceremony, which took place at the cathedral at five in 
the afternoon, and the bride and bridegroom had gone on their way 
to Tittyghur, Alyn reappeared, he having lost himself in a remote 
south-western suburb, whither he had gone on a confidential embassy 
for the Commissioner. 

According to her lights, Dame Jessica Glenelg had furnished her 
grandson liberally with money for at least twelve months, but the 
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entire sum had found its way into the pockets of Snip Bunkum, Esq., 
during the first week that followed upon the Captain’s departure to 
Berhampore. 

In spite of this, or perhaps as a consequence of it, Alyn, the morn- 
ing after the wedding, informed the Commissioner that he wished to 
leave India and return to Wales. 

Few things could have surprised the scared old gentleman more 
than this announcement. For six-and-forty years 4e had lived and 
laboured in India, and never once wished to return to his English 
home amid the Lincolnshire Fens. 

And now Alyn, who in the intervals of the fair Caroline’s exigeant 
demands upon him had actually anticipated all his little occasional 
fancies—who had no stifling court to attend—and whose heaviest 
cares were disposed of when the /indoo Jntelligencer had been gleaned 
for its views on John Company’s annexation predilections, and Mrs. 
Bonham had been assisted to form an opinion on the subject of 
which wine she will ultimately elect to take at tiffin or at dinner— 
this same accommodating Alyn, having no regard to a princely 
dwelling, lofty rooms, venetian doors, plate, porcelain, bronze, 
alabaster, lamps, lustres, or chandeliers—to any of the things 
which surrounded him in fact—wanted to leave him and go 
back to his beggarly Wales! Yet perhaps after all he did him 
wrong. Youth cared little for these things, although, as far as 
he knew, Alyn may have left a home quite as luxurious—it was more 
than probable that he had, now he came to think of it, his worthy 
son-in-law not being endowed with the Samaritan faculty of picking 
up people out of a ditch. 

Not in this prolix style perhaps, but to similar effect, did the ex- 
Commissioner reflect on the unwelcome announcement. 

And _ having thus reflected, he came to the conclusion that Alyn 
should have plenty of time to change his mind any way, and there- 
upon proceeded to request as a favour that at any rate he would 
delay his return for at least a couple of months, assigning an amount 
of casuistical reasoning for the urgency of the delay that would have 
done justice to the legal acumen of his best days. 

And Alyn, who had no brighter prospects of returning home than 
that of working his passage—for he had learned the value of a gentle- 
manly appearance, and fully meant to stick by his clothes—believed 
him too implicitly to perceive that he was committing an act of 
weakness by remaining. And as time wore on he fell back into the 
old ways beyond hope of extrication, only with a dull, listless apathy 
hitherto foreign to his nature. Returning to England came to be 
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no more thought of ; and thus another rung of the ladder was ascended 
which brought him face to face with a most untoward fate. 

From Tittyghur the Captain and his bride had been obliged, with 
only the visit of a day or two to Calcutta, to proceed to Cawnpore, 
Captain Bagot’s Company, the 16th Lancers, being required there 
to replace the troops ordered on active service in Affghanistan. 

But in that one day a great event had transpired: the Commis- 
sioner had been prevailed on by his affectionate son-in-law (wko 
happened, quite accidentally, to know the amount of his pension 
and savings, compound interest included, to a pice) to give up his 
establishment at Calcutta and to reside henceforth with his dear 
daughter, “who had really been quite unhappy about leaving him,” 
at Cawnpore. 

No time was to be lost. And four months had not elapsed when, 
after a voyage tamely pleasant to Alyn, wearisome to the last degree 
to the Commissioner, through the varied scenery of the Ganges, they 
anchored one night a little above the Ghat of Jajemow, and pro- 
ceeded in a palkie gharrie across the dustiest of all dusty plains to 
Cawnpore. 

CHAPTER III. 


Let me kneel and let me view her, 
Let me live, or jet me die, 

Slave to this high woman, truer 
Than a bondsman born am I. 


Draws my look towards those places, 
Not the valley, not the height ; 
Not the earth’s or heaven’s spaces ; 


She alone the queen of light. 
GOETHE. 


Captain Bacort’s bungalow was one of the most elegant in Cawn- 
pore ; Captain Bagot’s compound by far the most distinguished there 
for taste and order. Andit would not have been in accordance with 
Captain Bagot’s well-known character had not his wife been by far 
the handsomest and most stylish lady in the cantonment. 

And when, in process of time, a little white-robed angelic bzing, 
with a gleam of heaven still lingering upon it, came to gaze softly, 
but with infinite wonder, into those bright beady eyes of his, Captain 
Bagot fully believed that no baby born since Abel half equalled his 
in beauty or intelligence ; although at the same time he made the 
discovery that it was a commodity which afforded him less scope for 
dogmatism than either his services to the Government, his cellar, or 
the complete subordination of his “ niggers.” 
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And by the time the lovely little GEnone had reached her sixth 
year, and her mamma had given a reluctant consent to her being 
carried off to England, a portion of Captain Bagot’s conceit had been 
knocked out of him by the hard active service he had gone through 
in Scinde. So that when the surgeon whom he consulted, over a 
couple of bottles of hock, recommended strongly, as a necessity of 
his health, a visit to Europe, he started off with his wonder-eyed 
little girl to cross the ocean in the self-same ship which brought over 
Hardinge and Lawrence on that short furlough whence they had so 
soon to return to aid in quenching the blaze that had again broken 
out in the Punjaub. 

Placing her, as is related in the opening chapters of this discursive 
narrative, in the care of his brother Henry and his wife, whose 
family consisted only of Eustace, now fourteen, and a little Emily, a 
year younger than CEnone, with stringent orders to spare no expense 
in the matter of education, he got as much enjoyment out of his 
' furlough as it was in his nature to imbibe from extraneous sources, 
and set foot in his Indian home some four-and-twenty hours after 
the remains of the kind-hearted old ex-Commissioner had been com- 
mitted to the dust. 

How Mrs. Bagot would have borne up against the pressure of 
adverse circumstances in the loss of her little girl, the absence of her 
husband, and now the death of her father, had she been left to 
sustain the weight of these events alone, we have no means of 
judging, except that, her disposition being essentially Oriental—that 
is to say constitutionally indolent, which usually means having a very 
decided and unmistakable leaning towards a philosophical acceptation 
of the inevitable—she would not perhaps have sunk altogether 
under it. 

But having so devoted a friend of the family as “Al Lyn 
Sahib” on whom to rely in every emergency, she had been able to 
mourn her loss with no unbecoming. amount of prostration. 

It had in former years been a source of much trouble to the Com- 
missioner that no son was born to him ; and from the first day he saw 
Alyn until the last sad dimming of the eyes he had never ceased to 
lavish upon him the same fond affection he would have bestowed 
onason. But not until after his burial did Alyn know, or for a 
single instant imagine, that a considerable pecuniary benefit would 
accrue to him in consequence. 

While, as for Alyn, his life, hitherto so full, had all of a sudden 
become a blank. Scarcely did he know which he missed the most, 
the dear old “ Sahib’s” often querulous tones, or the musical voice 
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of the lovely little GEnone, as showing her a small mountain of tul- 
wah or other equally-esteemed delicacy, he would hide behind the 
flowering shrubs of the compound and defy her to find him, until with 
pathetic remonstrance she eventually coaxed him forth. 

Although the Captain thus inherited by right of his wife sundry 
rupees less than he had set his mind on investing in India Five per 
Cent. Stock, he had the grace not to growl too audibly, and he and 
Alyn having come to the conclusion that it might now be advisable 
to look out for an opening in one or other of the civil posts, inquiry 
was quietly set on foot, and before the end of the year “ Mr. 
Glenelg” to his own no small astonishment found himself master of 
the English school at Goruckpoor. The employment was not ill suited 
either to his taste or capacity, but some misunderstanding having 
arisen between the Resident and himself, he threw up the post at the 
expiration of the fifth year, and at the Captain’s invitation returned 
to Cawnpore. 

It was early in the following year, and while the Captain was 
absent on a shooting expedition in Cashmere, that Mrs. Bagot fell ill. 
For a long time her recovery was doubtful ; and no sooner was she 
in a position to undertake the journey than she was ordered at once 
to the hills. 

The Captain being prevented by his recent prolonged absence 
from accompanying her, it was arranged that she should go with the 
Goldsworthys. But almost on the eve of starting, the Captain, 
finding that Mr. Goldsworthy rather needed an escort himself than 
the trouble and responsibility of an extra lady, proposed to Alyn to 
be captain of the retreating column. 

Nothing loth, Alyn assented ; and any one the least conversant 
with Indian locomotion—that is to say, beyond the limited sphere at 
that time traversed by railways—must sympathise with him in the 
onerous duties he had undertaken to perform. 

And much as he appreciated the extraordinary picturesqueness of 
the scenes through which they had to pass, it was with a feeling of 
devout thankfulness that he beheld, in the cool of the early morning, 
the forest-clad hills of the Himalayas. 

After breakfast, without loss of time they again set off in the various 
jampans, the bearers of which moved along to the measure of a low 
monotonous cry, as they threaded narrow paths which lay so close to 
the edge of fearful precipices that it seemed that a healthy puff of 
gleeful wind must inevitably succumb to the temptation, and in the 
very wantonness of power blow them all down, Sahibs, mem Sahibs, 
jampanees, and all. Upward ever, with a slow, even swing, the 
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procession climbs the sides of giant cliffs which overshoot mighty 
torrents. Over ridge after ridge ad infinitum the poor jampanees 
toil, while their burthens scorch, blister, and pant beneath a mid-day 
sun, till at length their gladdened eyes perceive, perched far above, 
on a steep overhead, a white bungalow gleaming amidst a forest of 
pine trees. 

But this is only Kussowlee ; whence, having halted for an hour, 
they again push on—down between the bold cliff-like shoulders of 
the mountains into deep valleys, where chatter among the luxuriant 
vegetation herds of apes, and the little brown squirrel peers out, 
amazed but not disconcerted, from his leafy bower; over streams, 
and up again the inevitable steep beyond, ridge after ridge recurring 
with the regularity of Atlantic waves. 

Through the entire day they thus mount and dip; too much 
fatigued when twilight comes to regard the scent and glow of night- 
blowing flowers. 

Next morning up and away, with the sun just flushing the hill-tops 
with a rosy red ; down a steep hillside, on which, noisily making its 
way through many a rocky ravine, rushes a bright, sparkling waterfall, 
tumbling and leaping in frothy beauty as it is checked in its course to 
the channels below. 

Across the light iron suspension bridge which spans the stream, 
and upward over the hillsides of naked clay and slate, torn by land- 
slips, across bare burned slopes and treeless ridges, once again 
plunging into a profound and rocky ravine, crossing an unbridged 
torrent amid giant boulders, and ascending the steepest of all the 
steep ascents hitherto encountered, they emerge upon a fine hard 
new road, leading through pleasant forests of pine, and broad belts 
of giant rhododendrons in full blossom—one of the most magnificent 
sights in nature, every branchlet terminating with a bunch of large 
crimson flowers, some two or three of which mysteriously found their 
way on to the English-looking tea-table that gladdened the sight of 
the weary party ere many hours were over. 

On all sides waving forests, where the huge trunks are clothed by 
the bine, convolvulus, and begonia, which also festoon the branches 
with their graceful cables ; bungalows gleam white in the distance ; 
the heat sensibly decreases, a smooth sweet breeze audibly welcomes 
them. And at a turn in the road they catch a glimpse of a conical 
hill, covered with an eruption of white bungalows, dominated by a 
church, above which again rises a steep sugar-loaf of fir-trees ; and 
Mrs. Bagot says, plaintively— 

Simla, at last, Alyn. I could not have held up much longer.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A youth rode forth from his childhood’s home, 
*Mid the crowded paths of the world to roam, 
And the green leaves whispered as he passed 
‘* Wherefore, oh dreamer, away so fast ? 


‘“* Thou wilt visit the scenes of thy childhood’s glee, 
With the breath of the world on thy spirit free. 
Passion and sorrow its depths will have stirred, 
And the singing of waters be vainly heard.” 


And a something of gloom on his spirit weighed, 
As he caught the last sounds of his native shade, 
But he knew not till many a bright spell broke 
How true were the oracles nature spoke. 
Mrs. HEMANS. 


AMPLE accommodation greeted their arrival at the Simla Club, and 
comparatively few Europeans being at this season in residence, Alyn 
had no difficulty, next day, in finding a house to suit them. 

This of course consisted of the usual one story. The verandah, 
which stretched across the entire front of the house, was of terrace- 
like proportions, and from this spot the small party—the less actively 
inclined more particularly—found ample interest in gazing at the 
wonderful play of colours on the snowy flanks of the Himalayas : 
from the glowing hues, reflected in orange, gold, and ruby from the 
clouds, illumined by the sinking or rising sun, to the glassy pallor 
that succeeded with twilight when the red seemed to give way to its 
complementary colour green. 

Mr. Goldsworthy rarely left the ladies, and consequently short 
expeditions to some point of interest were more frequently organised 
than might otherwise have been the case. The top of Mount Jacko 
exacts one of these, and its height, being 400 feet above the level 
of the church, commands a view almost unparalleled for the scenery 
it embraces. The road also round Jacko affords a charming 
ride, overshadowed as it is by the ilex, rhododendron, and keloo 
pine—the hillsides during and immediately after the rains being 
perfectly enamelled with wild geraniums, wood anemones, columbines, 
pheasants’ eyes, and occasionally a modest violet that peeps out 
from among ferns and feathery mosses. 

Alyn, one fine morning, resolutely turning his back on the fascina- 
tions daily offered by racket-court and billiard-room, set off alone 
with Kunhaya, who could, it was thought, be spared for a few days 
from among the fourteen domestics employed, and whose knowledge 
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of the short cuts made by the natives up the mountains would be 
of incalculable service to Alyn in the bold project he contemplated, 
which was none other than seeking out the rapids of the mighty 
Ganges. 

Bent on obtaining the utmost possible enjoyment from the 
glorious scenery that surrounded him, he proceeded with no 
great haste, passing through thickets the very air of which 
breathed Aber, Bettwys-y-Coed, Llanberis; by streams and little 
mountain lakes as cold, ebon-hued, clear, and noisy as if they had 
issued from Snowdon, though the spell was soon broken by opening 
vistas of still deeper valleys, dark with the exuberant foliage of 
Indian woods, and abounding in their usual accompaniments, lean- 
looking monkeys, corpulent snakes, and vapours peculiarly noxious. 

Ever since he had landed at Calcutta, where not an elevation 
exists higher than the mount in Kensington Gardens, Alyn had been 
sensible of a hiatus in creation caused by the absence of his favourite 
mountains. And none the less that he was consumed by a fever of 
another kind, had he gasped, then and often since, for a breath of 
pure mountain air. 

And now he literally revelled in its freshness, basked in its health- 
giving breezes, glowed with high and noble thoughts, and felt as 
though he must run, bound, shout, do something wild to give outlet 
to the superabundant joyousness with which it inspired him. 

Of course he did nothing of the kind, but walked along as 
soberly as a man on the road to get married, by no means desirous 
of being deserted in these mountain fastnesses by Kunhaya, as a 
maniac whom it was unsafe to approach. 

Hardly had his cherished object been attained, and his back 
turned on the famous temple of Gangoutrie, when the weather, 
hitherto so cloudless, altogether changed, became quite gloomy, and 
so continued during most of the days occupied by his long home- 
ward journey. 

The mountains, and he with them, were enveloped in clouds and 
mist; and it was only from time to time that towards the west, 
under what looked like a rugged bank, there gleamed forth the 
smooth blue sky like a peaceful lake, dotted here and there with 
heathery looking islets of soft purple cloud, and coasted beyond by a 
narrow belt of delicate sea-green striped with yellow, which again 
merged just above the horizon into a gorgeous sea of golden 
ether. 

As he re-entered Simla the rain poured heavily on the trees 
and wooden pent-roofs, and scarcely had he turned into the Mall 
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when he ran against Mr. Goldsworthy, pale as a ghost, and abso- 
lutely trembling. 

Drawing his arm within his own, and hastening towards home, 
Alyn said— 

“ This is the way you take care of yourself without me, out in such 
weather as this !” 

But halting with a sudden vehemence, Mr. Goldsworthy replied, 
“Tt won’t do, Alyn. I have bad news to tell you. And we must 
keep it from the women till we get them home. Here is the 
‘Royal ’; let us go in there.” 

And then he told Alyn the dread story of the outbreak of the 
Indian Mutiny. 


CHAPTER V. 
Oh, glory of the morning! 
Oh, ye gifted, young, and brave! 
What end have ye, but midnight— 
What find ye, but the grave ? 


Miss LANDON. 

Ir was never for a moment doubted that the best thing they 
could do was to hasten home, avoiding as much as possible the dis- 
turbed quarter, and place themselves effectually under the protection 
of the staunch Sepoy regiments stationed at Cawnpore. 

This was done, and only when the ladies had settled safely down 
amidst their families at home did they become aware of the actual 
cause of the sudden exodus from their cool, peaceful retreat in the 
hill ranges of the Himalayas. 

Short was the space allowed for congratulations upon their safe 
arrival, for although no suspicion seemed to exist of treachery on 
the part of the native troops in the station, great apprehensions were 
entertained of an attack from without. 

In less than a week from the time they returned to the canton- 
ment, Sir Hugh Wheeler, having thrown up a mud wall four feet 
high at least round the old dragoon hospital, ordered the women 
and children into it ; the officers still sleeping at the quarter guards 
in the lines with their respective corps. 

This measure of boldly facing the danger by going out to sleep 
among the men appeared for a time to have a wonderful effect in 
restraining them. But the dreaded explosion was not destined to be 
long delayed. 

Hardly had the sun risen on the morning of the 6th of June when, 
in consequence of Nana Sahib having at earliest dawn indicated to 
Sir Hugh Wheeler his intention of at once commencing the attack, 
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our officers were summoned without an instant’s delay into the fata\ 
precincts of the intrenchment. 

And when, half-clad, confused, and breathless, they had, with 
soldier-like promptitude, intensified by the consciousness of imminent 
peril, obeyed the order, it was found that Captain Bagot was not of 
the number. 

Subsequently it transpired that a party of officers, ignorant of the 
near approach of the storm, having lingered over their breakfast in 
the pleasant villa of Sir George Parker, had had barely time to fly 
for their lives, and as the troopers of the 2nd Cavalry were gallop- 
ing about in every direction, tracking down and unearthing English- 
men, it was by no means out of the category of possibilities that an 
untoward fate had befallen the gallant Captain. 

Not the faintest echo of this apprehension was, however, allowed to 
reach Mrs. Bagot, although, of course, no such reticence was ob- 
served with regard to Alyn, who, immediately and throughout the 
siege, was indefatigable in devoting himself to alleviate especially the 
wretched condition of the women and children. Nor will it be 
thought that this was cowardly indoor work when it is remembered 
that in a temperature varying from 120 to 138 degrees in the shade 
every drop of water panted for by the wounded and the dying had 
at all times to be purchased with blood, and again and again with 
life itself. 

Those who were conscious how dear a price was paid for every 
draught thirsted in silence, but ‘the infants and those the balance of 
whose highly-wrought organisations had been from accumulated 
horrors overset kept up a perpetual moan, more terrible to some 
stout hearts than a ten minutes’ hobble across the open, a heavy 
skinful of water round the loins, and an ounce of lead in the 
ankle. 

For a while Alyn escaped the deadly missiles: the round shot that, 
crashing and spinning through the windows, raked the earthwork 
and skipped about in every corner of the open ground, the bullets 
that cut the air and pattered on the wall like hail, the great shells 
that rolled hissing along the ground and down the trenches, and 
which, bursting, spread around them a circle of wreck and mutilation 
and promiscuous destruction. 

But one day, descrying on the roof of the barracks a fire-ball, 
which he mistook for a live shell, he clambered up and secured it, 
receiving for exchange, at the moment of heaving it over the breast- 
work, a ball under the right shoulder-blade which caused him to 
fall heavily to the ground; and it was with difficulty that, faint 
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beneath the fierce heat of the mid-day sun, and weak from insufficient 
food, he succeeded in hobbling beneath such feeble shelter as the 
improvised defences now afforded. 

Things had got to a terrible pass. Long since had vanished all 
the sweet consciousness of existence, and the last flickers of hope 
were fast dying away when on the centenary of the date which had 
placed Bengal beneath the sway of the foreigner the Nana and his 
crew determined on effecting something worthy the occasion. 
But with such determined ferocity were they met, by mere gaunt 
and feeble likenesses of men, that there remained more dead 
Hindoos outside the doorway than there were living Europeans 
within. Short and sharp was the contest, and the 2nd Cavalry must 
have been taught that neither broken vows, nor angered gods, nor the 
waters of the sacred Ganges poured fruitlessly on the perjured head, 
were half as terrible as British valour in its last extremity. 

It was after this conflict apparently that, despairing of carrying 
the fortress, insecure as it was, by fair means, the Nana projected 
that foulest of all treacheries at which history in the remotest future 
will never cease to shudder. 

A long and earnest debate followed the reception of the Nana's 
unique protocol. It seemed but a poor conclusion to their spirited 
defence to have to stipulate with their own Sepoys for the liberty of 
slinking away without further molestation. 

Had the garrison consisted exclusively of fighting men, they would 
never have dreamed of surrender while a sword remained wherewith 
to fight their way out. 

But with a starving multitude, in which were a woman and child to 
each man, in which every other man was incapacitated by wounds and 
disease, and when the holes in which they sought refuge from the 
glare and the shot would, ere many inches of the coming rains had 
fallen, be entirely filled ; when the walls of the barracks, shaken and 
riddled by the cannonade, must inevitably sink and crumble beneath 
the fury of the tropical tempest: What was left them but to capitulate 
according to the not unreasonable terms offered ? 

Preparations were therefore set on foot for a departure. And the 
emaciated, ghostly company, having eaten without stint of such food 
as they could get ; drank, no longer by thimblefuls, of the delicious 
nectar, cloudy as it was from the déris of bricks and mortar, and 
rested as only people can rest who have not slept for a long while, 
and know not when they may sleep again, awoke at daybreak to the 
sterile activities of their inauspicious exodus. 

Starting before the advancing day had dispelled the freshness of 
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dawn, the mournful cavalcade proceeded on its way to the place of 
embarkation. 

About forty boats were moored, and ready apparently for de- 
parture. But no temporary pier being provided, not even a single 
plank: to serve as a gangway, men and women, as well as the bearers 
of wounded and children, had to wade knee-deep in the water 
before they could reach them. 

Having remained to the last, hoisting in the women and all who 
were enfeebled, the officers were themselves preparing to scramble on 
board, when, amidst the sinister silence that prevailed, the blast of 
a bugle pealed down the defile. Scarcely had the native rowers time 
to save themselves by leaping into the water and splashing towards 
dry ground, when from either shore broke forth a storm of grape and 
musketry. 

The Englishmen, whose rifles were handy, at once opened fire, 
while others, setting their shoulders against the planking, endeavoured 
to push off into mid-stream. 

But the boats, as it had been intended they should, stuck fast on 
the sand banks, and the straw roofs becoming ignited, the wounded 
perished in the flames, while all who could sufficiently help them- 
selves dropped into the river. 

One. boat, of lighter draught than the rest, in which was 
Mrs. Bagot, succeeded in getting off,.and drifted away down the 
stream. 

And eventually about a dozen men, finding that all was lost, and 
that it was totally impossible to mitigate in any way the terrible 
atrocities that were being enacted at the Ghat, struck out and made 
for the retreating boat. Grape and round shot flew about them from 
either bank, not always without deadly effect, some sank exhausted, 
and only four out of the number lived to reach the boat. 

More dead than alive, these were pulled in by Captain Whiting. 
A sorry refuge Alyn found it after all. So crowded was the state of 
the boat, that little or no room was left for working her. Her rudder 
had been shot away, and the oars, having been thrown overboard by 
the traitorous boatmen, were replaced only by a spar or two and 
such pieces of wood as could with safety be torn from the sides. 

No food was in the boat; although there had been a pretence of 
lading the boats with flour, in the presence of the English officers, the 
previous day. None had been taken at starting, and excepting the 
water of the Ganges, naught passed the lips of that ill-plighted crew, 
in all the live-long hours, save shrieks and groans and prayers. 


A burning boat, sent down the stream in the hope that she would 
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fall foul of them, fortunately glided past, though within less than a 
couple of yards. 

Arrows with lighted charcoal fastened to them were, when night 
came, let fly, to ignite if possible the thatched roof, so that this small 
protection had to be dislodged and thrown overboard. 

The enemy’s fire, kept up on either shore, had considerably dimi- 
nished their number. Death stared the remainder in the face from 
starvation, when they again stranded on a sand bank, this time off 
Nuzzuffghur. 

While they were vainly endeavouring to push off, a boat was ob- 
served containing fifty or sixty natives coming down stream from 
Cawnpore to attack them, an attack which could not have failed to 
result in their entire destruction, but the natives also grounded on a 
sand bank, and being at once charged by the fugitives, but few of 
them escaped to tell their master that after all they had gone through, 
those Sahibs were the same as ever. 

Still there were not many who, faint and weary, fell asleep that 
night expecting to see the morrow; but a hurricane coming on, they 
were set free—only to drift, however, before many hours were over, 
into a siding of the river opposite Soorajpore. 

Not long were their relentless pursuers in discovering them and 
opening on them with musketry ; whereupon a forlorn enterprise 
was hazarded, which consisted in sending fourteen of their number, 
including Lieut. Delafosse, Sergeant Grady, and Alyn, to wade from 
the sand bank on which they were again hopelessly stranded to the 
shore and seek to drive off the Sepoys, while the others used every 
exertion to free the boat. 

Maddened by desperation, these fourteen brave fellows, most of 
them wounded in one way or another, charged the crowd of Sepoys 
and drove them back some distance. Then, cutting their way through 
a mingled party of natives armed and unarmed, and with more 
wounds, but without the loss of a single man, they reached the spot 
where they had landed and found the boat was gone. 

Thinking it had got loose and was farther down stream, they 
followed in that direction, loading and firing as best they might 
upon the horde of pursuers, and lessening by an interval of twenty 
paces between man and man the hazard of the hostile musketry; but 
they were eventually compelled to abandon in despair the pursuit of 
the boat and seek safety for themselves in flight. 

With a burning sun overhead, a rugged raviny ground, and no 
covering for the feet, it had been no easy task for this more than half- 
famished and bleeding band to make head for over the space of 
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three miles against a rabble of ryots and Sepoys; when seeing a 
temple in the distance they agreed to make for it. 

This sanctuary soon failed them. Their opponents immediately 
set about constructing before it a large pile of faggots, which they 
lighted. But it was not till the enemy showed signs of an intention 
to mend the fire with some bags of gunpowder that the persecuted 
garrison began to be seriously alarmed. 

Then rushing out, one less than had entered, they scattered the 
burning embers with their bare feet and leaped the parapet which 
enclosed the plot of dedicated ground. Running full into the middle 
of the crowd, they carried their lives for sale to the best market, and 
seven only succeeded in reaching the bank. First flinging their fire- 
locks into the stream and then themselves, the weight of ammunition 
in their pouches carried them under water, and thus saved them from 
the first volley. Then slipping off their belts, they rose and swam a 
score or so of rapid strokes, leaving their heads by no means easy 
targets for excited Hindoo marksmen. 

Still, two were shot through the head. Another, overcome with 
exhaustion, turned over on his back and yielded to the stream. And 
it was not until they had swum two good leagues below the point 
where they first plunged in that any probability seemed to exist of 
their pursuers having desisted from the chase. 

Sitting to rest by the shore with the water up to their necks, still 
doubtful of their safety, they again heard voices and approaching 
footsteps, and once more had to plunge into the stream. 

“Sahib! Sahib! why swim away? we are friends,” was shouted 
from the shore. 

“We have been deceived so often,” replied Captain Thomson, 
“that we are not inclined to trust anybody.” 

But, as it turned out, the fugitives had reached the territory of 
Dirigbijah Sing, a chieftain still loyal to the British Government ; 
and these were his retainers. 

Scarcely conscious whether they believed them friends or not, but 
with a vague feeling that in death alone could they obtain any repose, 
they turned and swam in; but such was their extreme prostration 
that on reaching shallow water they had literally to be dragged out. 
After lying for a few minutes on the bank to rest, covered over with 
a couple of blankets, their friends, or captors—they were too far gone 
to speculate or care which—proposed that they should emigrate to 
the adjacent village. 

And supported on both sides by a native, armed with sword, shield, 
and matchlock, whose hands held them well up under the arm-pits, 
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they partly walked and were partly carried a distance that must have 
seemed to them many miles, though it was not really more than three 
or four furlongs. 

Arrived at length at the village, they were taken to the hut of the 
Zemindar, who received them most kindly, setting before them an 
ample supply of lentil porridge, wheat cakes, and preserves—a re- 
past to be largely luxuriated in by the four poor famished fellows 
who for the space of a month had fared both scantily and badly, 
and who for seventy hours past had touched no food at all. 


CHAPTER VI. 


’Tis gone—the storm has passed ; 
*Twas but a bitter hail-shower, and the sun 
Laughs out again within the tranquil blue. 
W. E. Aytoun, 


AFTER a rest of only a few hours, in consequence of a retainer of 
the Rajah having been sent to conduct them to the fort of Moorar 
Mhow, the fugitives had again to set forth ; their Court costume con- 
sisting of one shirt and a borrowed rug between the four. 

Being minutely questioned as to the story of the siege, their replies 
elicited approbation of their courage and wonder at their escape, 
after which an abundant repast was set before them, supplemented 
this time by a quantity of native wine. But beds, the great desiderata 
of their present condition, alas, were not forthcoming, as the touch 
of them by the Feringhees would have been defilement. 

Straw, however, and a sutringee each to cover them were provided. 
And devoutly thankful were they for these, and for the blessing at 
last of a night’s rest. A native doctor next morning having dressed 
their wounds, and a native tailor furnished them with a coat and 
trousers of original, not Bond Street, cut, they, with the addition of 
Hindoostani shoes, again entered the ranks of respectability. 

But better far than even the excellent though Brahminical fare 
supplied them thrice a day by the kind old Rajah, was the sleep, 
the glorious refreshing sleep, in which, day after day, and week 
after week, they indulged, as if fed upon opiates. 

Petted and protected, they had for the space of three weeks 
enjoyed unlimited repose, notwithstanding that the Nana had three 
times ordered the immediate surrender of their persons, when tidings 
came that a steamer had gone up the Ganges; and representations 
having from some quarter found their way to the Rajah that the 
stay of the Feringhees might be construed into a forcible detention, 
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the grand old fellow, who had been imperturbably deaf to the 
Nana’s threats and persuasions, placed them on elephants, sur- 
rounded them by an armed escort, and had them conveyed in the 
silence of night to a small hamlet within his own territory on the 
banks of the river. 

But no steamer appearing for a week, the Rajah, who had all the 
time kept armed sentries posted at their door, came down to them to 
say that he had made arrangements to have them conveyed to a 
friendly Zemindar, who had entered into the most sacred engage- 
ments to conduct them in safety to the nearest British encampment. 
Taking leave of their chivalrous preserver, with many expressions of 
unaffected regret, and a tacit resolution to do their best to obtain for 
him some tangible mark of their gratitude and regard, they crossed 
the Ganges, and, under the auspices of their new patron, started for 
Allahabad. 

But not many miles had been traversed when the driver of the 
bullock-cart in which they were stowed away stopped abruptly, and 
in low, agitated tones informed them that there were guns ahead 
planted right athwart the road. 

With heavy hearts they dismounted, and, solicitous to know 
whether they should again have to run and swim and lurk and 
starve, they crept stealthily along the edge of the road, and turning 
the corner found themselves within a few yards of the white and 
freckled face of an English sentry. 

But the recognition was by no means mutual, their bronzed 
countenances, grim beards, and huge turbans deluding the sentry 
into the belief that they were an infatuated party of Affghans. 

And warm as would have been their reception, that of the quartet 
of Englishmen was not less so in another way when, a recognition of 
comrades having ensued, they were greeted by a prolonged and hearty 
British cheer. 

During the march that followed, it being a detachment in the rear 
of Havelock which they had joined, it happened not unfrequently 
that Alyn’s attention was drawn towards one among the hetero- 
geneous mass seeking the protection of the British flag who rarely 
failed, when opportunity offered, to inflict upon him a long and 
steady gaze. 

And, accustomed as Alyn had become, before twenty-four hours were 
over, to glances of compassionate curiosity, this man’s manner 
differed so essentially from that of others that it went nigh to render 
him irritable, until one day, when, in consequence of his wounds 
showing refractory symptoms, Alyn had been allowed a dhooly, the 
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man brought up himself, his condolences, and a skinful of water, 
inquiring if he could be of service. 

Grateful at all times for the smallest attention, and especially 
now for copious draughts of water, Alyn at this man’s solicitation 
indulged him with some of his adventures. But the more Alyn 
told him the more insatiable became his interest ; and at length, 
as if compelled to account for it, he said— 

“ Perdone, signor, but you remind me so of a dear hapless lady I 
once loved and served, that I could go on listening to your voice 
for ever.” 

Not finding this incentive all-powerful, Alyn fell into a doze, an 
operation which he was now addicted to performing on the 
smallest provocation and at the shortest notice. 

But when an hour or two later the stranger came looming through 
the twilight to direct the dhooly bearers to halt and repair with 
their freight to the mess-tent, where unusual luxuries were being 
dispensed to the invalids, the inner man asserted its appreciation of 
the attention, and Alyn condescended to inquire if he possessed a 
name. 

“*My name, signor, is Felice Pagliardini, al vostro servizio. And 
if you would let me indeed serve you, you would make an old man 
very happy in his last days.” 

‘Serve me, my friend! What, for the sake of my voice bringing 
back old memories? That would be indeed poor wages, for I could 
give you no other.” 

“Grazie a Dio, signor, I don’t need for wages; I have as much 
money lodged in the bank of Derby as an old scaramiccio like me 
will ever want. And since my good, kind young master was gashed 
to death before my eyes with maledetti Sepoy swords, I am quite 
lost with having nobody I love to care for and look to. And just 
when I want it most, il buon Pia sends me—ah, signor! é vero, 
the more I look at you the more I am certain that you are the son 
of my unhappy mistress.” 

“ Not a bit of it, my friend ; you could not have hit upon anything 
more unlikely.” 

“Say why then, signor ?” 

“Well, although it’s true I might know a little more about my 
mother, I know this much, that her position was not one to have 
grand foreign gentlemen, like yourself, in her service.” 

** Ecco, you think so because—ditemi, signor.” 

“Because, man, it is an absolute impossibility. When my old 
Granny puts her bonnet on she covers the whole of her household, 
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and most of her property. And how should her daughter, or 
daughter-in-law, have lived as you would suggest ?” 

And as he uttered the words a hideous elucidation of the mystery 
took up a lodgment in his brain. 

“Granny !—ah, Granny !—-Si appello. Ebbene, signor, you will 
accept my poor servizio if I tell you her name?” 

“ You tell me her name! You deceive yourself, and are on a 
wrong track altogether, I assure you, my fine fellow.” 

“FE vero, it is not certain; but you let me be your servitore 
if I have right? The Granny’s name, is it not, is Madame Jessy 
Glenelg ?” 

Surprised and pained, Alyn limped, without his aid, into the tent. 
And after supper, to say nothing of the beer, which for eight summer 
weeks he had never tasted, the world contained one only need for 
Alyn, and that was comprehended in the one word—sleep. 

Perhaps in his dreams Madame Jessy Glenelg may have figured, 
her fatally handsome daughter clinging to her skirts to save her from 
being butchered by his Sepoy-complexioned friend. But in no 
other way did she disturb his repose. 

When he awoke next morning an unusual stir agitated the camp. 
Some men of the 28th having been engaged on an expedition con- 
cerning their own personal advantage in one of the adjacent villages, 
returned shouting “The cavalry are coming !” Meaning the enemy, 
information of whose near neighbourhood had been conveyed to the 
captain in command. 

On inquiries being made, however, the formidable foe proved to 
be some syces on the Government post-horses, who, fearing that the 
foragers would reclaim their cattle, had decamped. 

But no sooner was the march resumed than the assiduous Signor 
Pagliardini took up his station by the side of Alyn’s dhooly. Fate, 
and Alyn combined, however, bowled out his intention of resuming 
the conversation of the previous night until after many weary leagues 
had been trudged. Patiently he waited his opportunity, and at 
length— 

“Then it is so, signor. I did read by your eyes I had right. 
And now I leave you not as long as I live.” 

But this arrangement was by no means to Alyn’s mind, as the 
man’s presence brought only the hateful remembrance of last night. 
And though it was one he determined on not entertaining, he found 
it no easy matter to reject it altogether ; still he would do his best 
by removing the proximate cause, trusting that the usual effect 
might follow. Thus— 
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“My friend Pagliardini, or whatever else your name may be, I 
am deeply obliged to you for the many kindnesses you have shown 
me, and shall not soon forget them; but as to engaging your 
services, I am in no position to do so, and never shall be. There- 
fore I hope to hear no more of the subject.” 

Crestfallen, and deeply grieved, the Italian turned away ; but not 
before an envenomed dart had found entrance into Alyn’s breast as 
he murmured— 

“ Addio, signor! I will cherish her memory all the more that her 
own son cares nct even to know her name.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


There is a voice I shall hear no more ; 
There are tones whose music for me is o’er ; 
Sweet as the odours of spring were they, 
Precious and rich—but they died away. 
They came like peace to my heart and ear, 
Never again will they murmur here ; 
They have gone like the blush of a summer morn, 
Like a crimson cloud through the sunset borne. 
WILLIS CLARK. 


RETURNING to Cawnpore, the scene of their earliest calamities, Alyn 
and his intrepid companions found that where they had left parched 
and sunburnt ground, covered with round shot and fragments of 
shell and grape, the grass was now luxuriantly thick, as though 
nature had been anxious to conceal the earth’s face and shut out as 
far as possible all traces of her unhappy children’s suffering. 

And now for the first time did Alyn learn that the missing boat, 
which he had fondly hoped had drifted into safe anchorage on some 
friendly shore, had been seized by a party of the Nana’s men and 
carried back to Cawnpore. 

Of the tragical end of its doomed freight he was unhappily not 
suffered to remain ignorant. Nor was it permitted him to hope that 
by some miracle Mrs. Bagot had escaped. 

Of the Captain he failed in obtaining a vestige of tidings. And 
weary with the load of life—that load he had been so strenuous in 
preserving in the hope of again seeing “ her”—he neglected his 
already shattered health, paid his daily pilgrimage to the Well, often 
beneath a mid-day sun, left his mess allowance untouched, and forgot 
that sleep was needful. 

At length there came a talk that those who wished it would be 
enabled in the course of the following week to return to Calcutta. 
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With a languid indifference Alyn embraced the offer, and in the 
train of his vague speculations about his passage and his old Granny 
(from whom he had heard by the very last dik that ever reached 
Cawnpore), about Owen and his new boat, and all the old, old 
memories, came the recollection of the dark-visaged Italian, whose 
kindness had been of unutterable value, and whom he had requited 
by thwarting his wishes and declining to listen to him, and 
wandering one day through the cantonments occupied by the 
British army, he thought he would look him up. But having for- 
gotten his name, it was not much wonder that he failed to 
find him, especially as it was but a weak kind of interest he felt 
in the man. 

As he was returning from bidding a tacit adieu to the spot where 
lay the shattered remnants of the object of his life’s devotion, he 
suddenly remembered that it was the anniversary of his landing at 
Calcutta eighteen years ago, and the recollection contrasted so 
painfully with the present time, that overcoming him he turned ill 
and faint, and a crowd gathered round him—a motley throng of 
British soldiers, apathetic Mohammedans, and loquacious Hindoos. 
And when Alyn’s poor wan-looking, lack-lustre eyes were turned 
upon the crowd they met the black, glittering orbs of the Italian 
whose name he had forgotten—Felice Pagliardini. With short words 
and few, Felice tucked him under his arm, carried him off to the 
door of his hut, and there left him, telling him to mind and take 
better care of himself. 

But this summary: proceeding did not. now accord with Alyn’s 
ideas, and he called to him to come back. For some few minutes 
Felice stood erect on his mole-hill of a pedestal, but when Alyn came 
to tell him of his troubles, of the disappointments that had met him 
at every turn, and lastly of “that” which lay in the depths of 
yonder well, the kind fellow bowed his head to hide a tear, and again 
became the sympathising friend of a few weeks back. 

The practical result of which was that before he left the hut he 
had undertaken to make all needful preparations for the journey to 
Calcutta ; which it was settled they were to make together. 

And sorely put out was Alyn when he found it had to be made by 
boat. But no encouragement being given him to wait for an oppor- 
tunity of going by road, the strangely assorted pair set their faces 
towards the City of Palaces en route for England. 


(To be continued.) 
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DisRaAELI the elder once speculated upon the unwritten his 
tory of the great events that have wof happened. Dumas the 
elder, and some other historical novelists, have put his fancies 
into practice in their own way—witness the wonderful trilogy of 
“The Three Musqueteers” and its two sequels—and it is not very 
unfair to suggest that in this matter professed historians have gone 
farther even than professed writers of fiction. Nor could it be safely* 
said that every event that has ever been recorded in a newspaper is 
quite as much a fact as it ought to be. Still, whatever may be the 
office of novelists and historians, the function of journalism has 
hitherto been considered to be the publication and criticism of what 
has happened, and not—intentionally at least—of what has not 
happened. But, even as there is to be a music of the future, so 
there is to be a journalism of the future; based on quite other 
theories which are highly commendable—for their novelty. Some 
time ago a New York paper created a great sensation by an 
exceedingly exciting and picturesque account of the escape of a 
menagerie of wild beasts into the streets, and of the panic and 
combats that ensued. This—to the grievous disgust and dis- 
appointment of its readers—turned out to be an intentional romance, 
pure and simple: but it was defended on the ground that it was 
a description of what might have been, and that if a writer felt 
capable of writing a good sensational article upon a subject the 
world ought not to lose the benefit of his powers for the trifling 
reason that a lot of lions and tigers refused to escape when they 
were required. Another journal, however, has now started a more 
philosophical theory. Very recently a Chicago paper published an 
elaborate account of the burning of a theatre, which horrified all its 
readers. It was a counterpart of the menagerie story: and the 
journal not only defends but justifies its course by arguing that it was 
“what is technically recognised in all departments of art, whether 
fine or practical, as legitimate ”—in short, that by pointing the moral 
of bad theatrical arrangements for egress in case of panic by showing 
what mi;At have happened in consequence of their faultiness the 
functions of journalism as a “practical art” were legitimately 
fulfilled. The result of this theory, when it comes to be generally 
adopted, is not pleasant to realise. The report of some unusually 
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horrible railway accident or collision at sea will terrify the friends and 
relations of possible sufferers for a day or two before the moral is 
pointed of the tale that has been already adorned. That future 
historians will find some little difficulty in sifting what has been 
written for art’s sake from what has been merely written for the 
sake of news is, perhaps, of little consequence, seeing that their 
narratives will gain as much in romantic interest as they will lose 
in accuracy. But, meanwhile, the less this brand-new theory of 
journalism as one of “the fine or practical arts” gains ground, the 
better it will be for the comfort of plain people, who read novels for 
fiction and newspapers for news. 

A CORRESPONDENT raises yet another question with regard to 
Cleopatra in “The Dream of Fair Women.” “Why,” he asks, 
“should Cleopatra be described as Egyptian? Was she not of the 
purest Greek blood? ‘The founder of the line of the Ptolemies 
was a Greek: all his successors were Greeks, and the peculiarity of 
the family was that they only intermarried among themselves, mar- 
rying within degrees of consanguinity which would appear to us 
shocking, in order to keep up the pure succession of Greek blood. 
If I remember rightly, Plutarch tells us of the influence Cleopatra 
obtained by her knowledge of languages, which enabled her to talk 
to all races of her subjects in their own tongues, whereas most of 
her predecessors did not even take the trouble to learn the dialect 
of the Egyptians. Mr. Galton, I think, in his work on ‘ Here- 
ditary Genius,’ founds an argument on this constant intermarrying of 
the Ptolemies. The late Mr. Thomas Love Peacock found fault 
with Tennyson long ago for treating the Queen of Egypt as an 
Egyptian ; but Tennyson has supporters among men who do not 
simply assume that an Egyptian queen must needs be an Egyptian 
woman. Mr. Hawthorne has somewhere tried to make out that 
she was Egyptian, that she became transformed into an Egyptian in 
some mysterious way by the influence of climate. But I cannot see 
how the influence of climate for a few generations, even though it 
might darken a woman’s cheek, could convert the daughter of pure 
Greeks into an African. Suppose the daughter of the English 
Consul at Canton marries a young Englishman, and their daughter 
marries another Englishman, would their daughter again (or carry it 
on for a few generations, if you like) be a Chinese woman? Yet 
this sort of succession would not represent anything like the care 
taken to keep the Ptolemies Greek; for of the English husbands 
I have suggested some might have had foreign—and perhaps even 
Chinese—mothers. How then can Cleopatra have been anything 
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but Greek? I think Mr. Story, the American sculptor, has never- 
theless persisted in making her Egyptian. On the other hand, 
Mr. Poynter, A.R.A., has lately in a lecture argued very properly 
that she ought to be treated, in art as in history, as a pure Greek.” 





A VETERAN journalist and man of letters sends me an in- 
teresting communication, suggested by a brief reference in a recent 
article* in this magazine to the late Mr. C. J. Bailey, truly charac- 
terised in the article in question as ‘‘one of the most brilliant men 
upon the Zimes a few years ago.” My correspondent feels strongly 
that Bailey’s career deserved something better than the complete 
oblivion in which it appears to be shrouded, if only for its intrinsic 
interest and its political and personal associations. He was at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, with Bailey ; was called to the bar at 
about the same time with him by the Society of the Inner Temple, 
and in their undergraduate days was one of Bailey’s “set,” others 
being Mr. Tom Taylor and Judge Denman, as well as Mr. Knox, 
Mr. Ellison, and Mr. Barstow (metropolitan police magistrates) ; 
Mr. Crawford, of the Home Circuit, for a time member of Par- 
liament for the Ayr Burghs ; and Henry Augustus Novelli, erewhile 
physician of Middlesex Hospital, and afterwards an eminent Man- 
chester and City merchant and banker. My correspondent, en- 
larging upon Bailey’s high scholarly accomplishments, explains at 
some length how it was that his insuperable repugnance to mathe- 
matics was the obstacle which placed a fellowship beyond his 
reach, and so threw him upon his resources, and compelled him 
to divide his attention between journalism and the study of the 
law at the outset of his career. Bailey’s first leader in the Zimes 
a trial effort—was written in the library of Printing House Square, 
the subject suggested to him by the late Mr. John Walter being 
Lord Huntingtower’s bankruptcy. A notable and memorable 
leader of his in that paper was known as the “Great Fact” article 
on the Corn-law Repeal question, shortly before Sir Robert Peel 
proclaimed the downfall of Protection. He visited Ireland as the 
Times commissioner in the heat of O’Connell’s Repeal agitation, and 
had he not well preserved his incognito his very stringent letters 
from the scene of strife would have rendered his position in the 
Green Isle a perilous one. He was not secretary to the Governor 
of the Bahamas. His first Government appointment was to a 
secretaryship in the Mauritius, which Mr. Walter, the proprietor 
of the Zimes, did not hear of until it was announced to him by 
Bailey on giving notice of the dissolution of his connection with 





* «The £ s. d. of Literature,” Dec. 1875, page 127. 
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that journal, when Mr. Walter dissolved the connection without the 
ceremony of a period of notice, and sought an interview with Lord 
Grey, then at the Colonial Office, to whom he expressed his hope 
that Mr. Bailey had not made his position on the Zimes the means 
of his official advancement, to which Lord Grey replied—it is said 
with some hauteur—to the effect that Mr. Bailey’s connection with 
the Zimes would not have recommended him to Her Majesty’s 
Government. Bailey retired from his secretaryship only a couple 
of years before the time when he would have been entitled to a 
pension, in order to take the Governorship of the Bahamas, a step 
which he had bitter reason to repent in after years. Whether or not 
he overtly sympathised with the Southern cause in the American 
War of Secession has never been clearly proved, but he was accused 
of doing so in the columns of United States newspapers, as well as 
in communications from the Washington Government to our Foreign 
Office. At the Geneva Arbitration it was stated that he had shown 
open partiality to the cause of the South, and an able vindication 
was made on his behalf by the Lord Chief Justice of England. 
The Bahamas, Bermuda, and other islands were no doubt made 
use of by blockade runners, but the Lord Chief Justice was of 
opinion that this was not a legitimate ground of grievance. I can- 
not afford space for the details of the allegations made against 
Bailey in this difficult business; it is enough to say that he felt 
himself placed in an unpleasant position in relation to the Foreign 
Office at home, and when he tendered his resignation it was ac- 
cepted, and his occupation was gone. Not many months ago, at 
Greenwich, after a dinner at the “ Trafalgar,” given by the editor of 
the Saturday Review to his contributors, among whom Bailey had 
been conspicuous since his return from the Bahamas, when the 
company were about breaking up Bailey fell with his head upon the 
table and died. His funeral at Kensal Green was attended by his 
friends of the bar, of journalism, and of the diplomatic service. 





SoME years ago, when Dickens and Thackeray were almost divid- 
ing the empire of literary popularity between them, a favourite topic 
of table talk was the relative prospect of immortality of the two 
great novelists. It was not so much a question of greatness, as of 
characteristics in the one and the other which might or might not 
bear the test of time; and I think the preponderating belief was 
that Thackeray would probably continue to be enjoyed by the great 
mass of readers when Dickens would be to some extent out of date. 
I confess that I have never been able to imagine the coming ofa time 
when these two great men would not be recognised as literary giants 
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and it is hard to conceive of the children of our posterity running into 
a frame of mind or tone of literary taste which would render them 
insensible to the charm of “ Pickwick,” “ Dombey and Son,” and 
“‘ David Copperfield,” or to the fascination of “ Vanity Fair,” “The 
Newcomes,” or “ Pendennis.” But this question forced itself on my 
mind afresh the other day while I was reading a chapter of “ Edwin 
Drood.” Dickens is describing the interior economy of The Tilted 
Waggon, the roadside inn at which Edward Landless stopped to 
breakfast on a certain eventful Christmas morning, and he tells us that 
“the cheese was cast aground upon a shelf, in company with a 
mouldy table-cloth and a green-handled knife, in a sort of cast-iron 
canoe,” and the “ pale-faced bread shed tears of crumb over its ship- 
wreck in another canoe.” Now our sense of humour is touched in 
this case, and we appreciate the figure of speech involved in the use 
of the term “shipwreck,” because there rises up in our minds the re- 
collection of a particular form of old-fashioned japanned iron vessel 
in which the loaf of bread or the cheese in cut is kept at so many 
country inns. But this “canoe” will go wholly out of use by-and- 
by, and it may be that nobody will think it worth while to preserve 
one in a museum of antiquities, and I am afraid that for the people 
of the generation who know not the canoe all the humour and the 
fancy will die out of that which is now, by its effect upon the mind, 
an exquisite bit of description. 

But here a suggestion occurs to me arising out of that melan- 
choly reflection. We often discuss the relative merits of different 
forms of monuments to great men. At Birmingham exists perhaps 
the best possible memorial of Shakespeare in the shape of a Shake- 
speare library, embracing as many different editions of the poet's 
works as can be collected, and a copy of every book of any value 
on this supreme author or his works. I read a paragraph the other 
day relating to a gentleman who had gathered specimens of an 
almost incredible number of editions of “Don Quixote” in a great 
many languages. Why not a Dickens Museum, fixing and handing 
down to posterity illustrations and specimens of all such things as, 
having helped to make points in the great novelist’s books, appear 
to be passing out of custom and knowledge? For such a collection 
the pages of his works are full of hints like that contained in the 
passage I have quoted touching the “canoe” cheese-tray. And 
would it not be possible to go back a few generations and build up 
a memorial museum illustrative of “‘Tom Jones”? And while 
Spain is yet unregenerate and stiff-necked in regard to modern 
civilisation might it not be well to send a collector to the peninsula 
to gather together the materials for a “Gil Blas” Museum ? 
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style—that easy, cheerful, albeit garrulous strain, which careful observers may have 
found to be characteristic of the Waltonian.”— Scotsman, 


** Pleasant are the ‘ Waterside Sketches,’ and quite in season.” —Nonconformist. 





London: GRANT & Co., Turnmill Street, E.C. 


























NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


THE ORIGINAL. 


BY THOMAS WALKER, M.A. 


Edited, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by BLANCHARD $¥ERROLD. 





The World says :—-‘* We are in the presence of a very old friend. A pleasant old age 
and a pleasant author in truth. Mr. Walker wrote these delightful essays on i 
in general, and on the art of good living in particular, from’ the epicurean altitude of a 
magisterial chair, in the rich mellowness of those ‘ years that bring the philosophic mind.’ 
The ‘ Original’ is to the literature of English epicureanism what the immortal treatise of 
Brillat Savarin is to French—this and a good deal more.” 


The Athengum says :—‘‘ Many persons‘will recur with interest to Walker’s pleasant 
papers, while others who know them only by report will be glad to make their acquaint- 
ance for the first time.” 

The Graphic says :—‘ A reprint of the well-known ‘Original,’ by Thomas Walker 
ees Will be welcomed by all who value good taste and shrewd sense,” 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 








Now Ready, 


ANATOLICA; 


OR THE JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO SOME OF THE ANCIENT RUINED CITIES OF 
CARIA, PHRYGIA, LYCIA, AND PISIDIA. 


By the Rev. E. J. DAVIS, 
H.B.M.’s Episc. Consular Chaplain, Alexandria. 


With Maps and numerous Heliotype and Lithographic Plates and Woodcuts. 


Medium 8vo, 21s. 





Now Ready, at all the Libraries, 


A RAMBLING STORY. 


BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 


Author of “The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines,” ‘The Iron Cousin,” ‘ The 
Complete Concordance to Shakespeare,”’ &c. 


2 Vols. Crown 8vo., 21/- 





GRANT & CO., 72 to 78, Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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WRits AND souND TERETE 






JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS, 


fo tgs hens he ee ee 
. Sold universally in Pots at 13. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
NONE GRNUINE UNLESS SIGNED 
JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
Observe the Trade Mark on the Label round each Pot. 





f clarkes J 


WORLD FAMED 

















Fs Chemist, 
APOTHE CARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN, 
. London Depot, 150, Oxford Street. 





GEO. REES’S 
Fa AQUAGRAPHS, 

Rs OLEOGRAPHS, 
%, ENGRAVINGS, 
te, At Reduced Prices. 
115, STRAND, & 

41, 42, 43, Russell Street, Covent Garden. 









The Queen's Laundress uses no other. 


USE ONLY THE 


BLENFIELD 


STARCH. 





‘BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL 





BAKING 


POWDER. 


Has been awarded TWO GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others. 
Delicious Bread, Plum-Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. 
Sold everywhere in td., 2d., 44., and 6d. pachets ; ‘and 6d., ts., 28. 6d., and 5s. boxes. 








= HOLLOWAYS PILLS ‘ieee 


GREATEST WONDER 
MODERN TIMES. 


These Famous and Unrivalled Pills Mall THE BLOOD, act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 
ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE. Are 
wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females, Young or 
Old, and as a Family Medicine, they should be in every household. 





























THE CORPORATION OF THE 


YCOTTISH 
INSTITUTION. 


HEAD OFFICE—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


n 
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SHORT STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 
THIS SOCIETY differs in its principles from any other Office. 


INSTEAD of charging rates admittedly higher than are necessary, and 
afterwards returning the excess, or a portion of it, in the shape of Periodical 
Bonuses, it gives from the first as large an Assurance as the Premiums will 
with safety bear—reserving the Whole Surplus for those who live long enough 
to secure the Common Fund from loss. 


A Policy for £1200 to £1250 may thus in most cases be had for the Premium usually 
charged for £1000 only ; while, by reserving the surplus, large additions may be 
expected on the Policies of those who live to participate. In a few cases, Policies 
sharing at the whole four divisions have already been doubled. 


TTS TERMS are thus well calculated to meet the requirements of intending 
Assurers; They are specially adapted to the case of Provisions in Family Settle- 
ments, or otherwise, where it is of importance to secure, for the smallest pre- 
sent outlay, a competent provision, of definite amount, in the case of early death. 


The 37th Annual Meeting was held on 3lst March 1875. 


NEW BUSINESS for the year 1874—2461 Proposals for £1,120,572— 
of which 538, for £71,540, were short-term Assurances to secure contingent 
additions. New Premiums (of which £3177 by single payment), 
£38,260. Premiums of all kinds received in the year, £273,074. 
Total Receipts, £374,697 : 18s, 


Number of Policies issued in all, 28,036, assuring £13,408,917 (besides 
Annuities)—of which 20,022, assuring £9,885,753, still subsisting. 
Claims in the year, £130,967, being £5000 under last year. 

The Realised Fund, increased in the year by £165,829, was at 3lst 
December last £2,419,004:17:10. 


The Report on this head concluded thus—“ The Statement of Business now 
submitted is the most favourable which has yet been reported. It is significant 
that this success has been attained during a season of so much searching inquiry 
into the position of Offices, and that it follows upon the full exposition of the 
affairs of the Institution in the Report of its Septennial Investigation, and in the 
Valuation Returns to the Board of Trade.” 


Full STATEMENTS of PRINCIPLES will be found in the ANNUAL Reports. 
EpinpurcH, April 1875. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 












LONDON—18 Kine Wituiam Srreer, E.C.—J. Mum Lerrcu, Local Secretary. 




















Scottish Provident Iustitution. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 


For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 








Age 
next 





day 


22 
| 23 
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| 25 
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ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO | Age 
Single next 

Twenty-one Fourteen Seven Payment. — 
Payments. Payments. Payments. ~~ 
£210 6 £3 411 £510 0 £33 0 1 21 
211 0 35 9 511 0 33 5 10 22 
211 6 3 6 5 612 1 33 11 2 23 
212 1/138 611 | 513 1 | 3316 5 || 24 
212 6 a2 ea 514 0 84 20 || 2 
213 0 38 710 § 14 11 34 8 2 26 
213 6 3 8 7 5 15 1l 3416 1 || 27 
214 1 39 5& 5617 1 35 49 | 2 
214 8 310 8 518 6 35 14 1 29 
215 4 311 2 6 01 36 4 0 *30 
216 2 312 1 6 110 8614 6 31 
217 1 318 2 6 3 8 37 5 5 32 
218 0 314 4 6 5 8 3717 2 33 
219 0 315 7 679 38 9 7 34 
30 2 3 16 ll 610 0 39 2 9 35 
381 5 318 4 612 5 39 16 11 36 
3829 3 19 11 615 0 4012 4 37 
3 4 3 417 617 9 41 8 7 38 
8 5 9 43 4 707 42 5 4 39 
37 5& 45 2 73 7 43 210 +40 
$3932 472 7 6 8 44 O11 41 
311 1 49 3 7 911 4419 9 42 
818 1 411 5 718 8 4519 3 43 
315 3 41310 716 9 4619 7 44 
317 6 416 4 8 0 7 48 0 8 45 
40 0 419 1 8 4 6 49 2 8 46 
42 8 Se 8. 3 8 8 8 50 5 8 || 47 
45 8 § 5 4 813 2 51 9 7 48 
48 9 56 8 9 8 17 ll §2 14 1 49 
412 1 512 4 9 210 56319 3 50 
415 5 516 1 9 711 55 45 | 61 
418 10 5 19 11 913 1 56 9 0 | 6&2 
6 2 & 6 311 918 3 671211 | 53 
§ 6 3 6 8 0 10 83 5 6817 2 || 5 
510 2 612 1 10 8 6 60 0 8 | 55 
aie 614 9 | 1013 7 613 8 | 56 
eoonee 618 8 1018 8 62 6 5 57 
— 7239 ll 310 63 9 4 58 
ane 773 ll 9 O 64 12 11 59 
712 0 | 1114 8 6516 9 | 60 





























[These Rates are about as low as the usual non-participating Rates. ] 


* A person of 30 may thus secure £1000 at Death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20 : 15s. This 
Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutua! Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 


OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 :13 : 4—bdeing thus free of payment after age 50. 
+ At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1000, £38 : 14: 2, being about the same as most 
Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. 
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“ The souree of many a writer’s woe has been discovered”!!! 





“The Greatest Benefactors to the writing Public are, undoubtedly, 











MACNIVEN & CAMERON.”—Suffolk Mercury. 








MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S 


PENS. 


JUST OUT! 


THE HINDOO PENS! 
ination of a bad Pen is now a vol athe 





See GRAPHIC, 
17th May, 1873. 





“ They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pick wick, the Owl, and the Wavericy Pen.” 
They are a luxury for the million. 
Bample Box. by post, ls. 1d. Sold by every 
respectable Stationer. 
Patentees. MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 
23 to 33, Klair Street, Edinbw urgh. 








ee 
Sain EN leer 
The Sar: aneien y News says—“ They are | the 


“rt a 
“They come as a boon and a blessing to men, best Pens invented, and it is only BARE JUsTic# 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pere” to the Patentees to record the fact.” 





‘WAVERLEY,’ ‘OWL,’ ‘PICKWICK,’ & ‘PHAETON’ PENS. 





aa 


Just Out, THE “ "HINDOO PENS,” Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

1200 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM. For their names 
see Graphic, 17th May 1873. 

Standard says, ‘‘ The WAVERLEY PEN will prove a treasure.” 


Examiner says, “The OWL PEN—We vouch for the excellence of this invention.” 
Enger says, “The PICKWICK PEN embodies an improvement of great value.” 





Sun says, “The PHAETON PEN must be termed a marvel.” 
Stationer says, “The HINDOO PEN is quite a novelty, the point being cut at a dire. 
angie.” 
a, TRADE SUPPLIED BY WHOLESALE STATIONERS. 
7 post, 18 





PATENTEES—MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
23 TO 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Morn no Post sags, “ They only whe erite much cum anpreciate che -erviee ecufersed upon the # orld 











“ The source of many a writer’s woe has been discovered” ! ! ! 





“The Greatest Benefactors to the writing Public are, undoubtedly, 





MACNIVEN & CAMERON.—Suffolk Mercury. 








MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S 


PENS. 


Oxford University Herald says—“‘ These Pens have been aptly termed by a 
contemporary the 


WONDER OF THE AGE.” 
THE WAVERLEY PEN, 6d and Is per Box. 


Standard says: ‘‘ The Waverley will prove a treasure.” 
THE OWL PEN, 6d and Is per Box. 


Court Journal says: ‘* The Owl is par excellence the Ladies’ Pen.” 


THE PICKWICK PEN, 6d and Is per Box. 


Engineer says : “ The Pickwick embodies an improvement of great value.” 
THE PHAETON PEN, 6d and ls per Box. 
‘The Queen says : ‘¢ The Phacton Pen is well adapted for bold and rapid writing.” 
THE HINDOO PEN, Nos. 1, 2,& 3, 1s per Box. 


The Lucknow Times says: “ We recommend them strongly to their living 
namesakes.” 



































THE HINDOO BARREL PEN, Nos. 2 and 3, 
2s per Box. 


sroowwne Herald says : ‘‘ The name is a passport to public favour.” 


WAVERLEY BARREL PEN, 1/6 per Box. 
BROAD ARROW PEN, ls per Box. 














¢ SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE STATIONERS. 


PATENTEES—MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
23 to 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Dover Chroniole says: “ The nation at large owes a debs of gratitude to the Patentees for their 
excellent inventions 























THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, MAY, 1875. 




















LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HOME AND FOREIGN FIRE INSURANCE. 
Capital, £1,000,000, with power to increase. 


Heap Orrice, LIVERPOOL—t11, Date Srreet. 
Lonpon OFFICE—LEADENHALL STREET, CORNHILL. 
With numerous Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 








ROARD OF DIRECTION. 
Chairman—DUNCAN GRAHAM, Esq. (Graham, Rowe and Co.) 
Deputy-Chairman—S. B. GUION, Esq. (Guion and Co.) 
PHILLIP BLESSIG, Esq. (Blessig, Braun and Co.) | DANIEL JAMES, Esq. (Phelps, James and Co.) 


E. H. HARRISON, Esq., (Whitaker, Whitehead | EDGAR MUSGROVE, Esq. (E. Musgrove and Co.) 
ROBERT MASON, Esq. (Mason and Lister.) 


and Co. 
JOHN HIGSON, Esq. (Shand, Higson and Co.) J. G. ROBINSON, Esq. 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 





Premiums received during 1868 pee £118,418 
” ” ” 1869 ‘a a pan aia - 127,649 
» ” »» 1870 on owe on én ee 147,074 
” ” » 1871 ont ons enn wee one 174,104 
” ” » 1872 eco oan “ ons ose 210,072 
” ’ ” 1873 251,750 
Increase in Six Years .”” 133,332 


Claims Paid since establishment of Company, £862,000 


A CHEERFUL HOME SECURED 


“THE WINDOW BLIND OF THE PERIOD.” 


This Blind has obtained an unimpeachable reputation for Elegance, Durability, and Economy in 
Window pe. It adorns, cheers, and beautifies the palaces of the nobility and the mansions of the 
gentry in all parts of the world. It fixes in Jess than half the space of a wood blind. 








SEE IT AT ONCE. 


Send for a Sample Lath, Price List, and Testimonials, which will be forwarded free on 
application by the Patentees, 


HODKINSON & CLARKE, 
CANADA WORKS, SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM; and 
2, CHISWELL STREET, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 








— DAVIES’S = Effervescing i 
ALKALINE SULPHUROUS ___ CHALYBEATE 

= Portable | Substitutes = 

wD *” ” 


For the Alkaline, Sulphurous, and Chalybeate Spas in an Effervescing Tasteless form, containing all 
; their Medicinal Virtues, without the disadvantage of taking an excess of water. 
Highly recommended by the “ British Medical Journal,” “ Lancet,” “ Medical Times,” and the Profession. 
[ea is invaluable for Bilious Constitutions, Stomach and Liver Complaints, Constipa- 
L tion, Sick Headache, Acid Eructations, Impurities of the Blood, Morbid Céndition of the 
Kidneys, and Eruptive Fevers. The SULPHUROUS for Rheumatic Gout, Skin Diseases, Scrofula, 
and Hemorrhoids, &«. The CHALYBEATE, where there is want of colour in the Blood, attended 
with General | 'ebility and Constipation. 
Order of Chemists. In bottles, 1/6 and 2/6. Prepared only by DAVIES, Pharmaceutist, Tenby. 
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CADBURY’S” 
COCOA ESSENCE 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE. .~, 
The reason why so many are unable to take Cocoa, is that the varieties co sold are 
mixed with Starch, under the plea of rendering them soluble ; while really making them 
thick, heavy and indigestible. his may be-easily detected, for if Cocoa thickens tn'thé cup 
it proves the addition of starch. CADBURY'S Cocoa Essence is genuine ; it is therefore 
threé times the strength of these Cocoas, and a refreshing Beverage like Tea or Coffée. 


CADBURY'S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE 


Guaranteed Fine Cocoa and White Sugar oe: 








THE ORIGINAL ! ) 


KINGSFORD S 
OSWEGO 


PREPARED CORN, 


MADE OF 


AMERICAN INDIAN CORN, 


Pure and Unadulterated. 





Report of Dr. A. H. Hassall. 


“ Lowpon, 14th Sept., 1874. 

“T have subjected to We ry Ex- 
oninaon and Chemical wa re as 
of KINGSFORD'S OSWEGO PR 
PARED CORN, which has been known to 
me for many years. 

** I find that it copaists ey of the grain 
of EEDtAR co is very PURE, and 
may be regarded chi mically = dietetically 
as an ‘ARI OW ROOT; and taken in con- 
junction with Milk o Beef 7 Tea, constitutes 
a valuable article of diet for infants and 
Young Candren: 


“ Artnur H. Hassatt,’ M.D.,” 
Author of" Food and its Agealleyiat ions,” &c. 














ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


Provide against the losses that follow by taking a Policy 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Tae OLpest AND LaRGEsST ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE ComPany,, 








HON. A. KINNAIRD, M M.P., Chairman. 
Paid Up Capital and nd Reserve Fund £160,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME £180,000. ae 
COMPENSATION PAID £915,060 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 








Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT ST., LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











